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Seminar will explore mysteries of networking 


by Stephen Bell 

"NETWORKING" is the 
watchword for Information 
systems of today and the future 
— or so the experts and com¬ 
puter vendors arc fond of tell¬ 
ing us. 

Interconnection of processors 
of different sizes will allow you 
to put your computing, infor¬ 
mation storage and Information 
analysis capabilities exactly 
where they are needed. 

Yet many people, even long¬ 


term computer users, are con¬ 
fused by networking ter¬ 
minology, uncertain of what an 
information network could of¬ 
fer them and how it would af¬ 
fect their organisation. 

On a more general front, they 
are seeking information on the 
kind of networking facilities 
which will be emerging from 
hardware vendors and the Post 
Office in the near and long¬ 
term future, 

. Many of the questions could 
be answered in a two-day 


seminar sponsored by Victoria 
University of Wellington's con¬ 
tinuing education centre next 
month. 

Representatives of organisa¬ 
tions which have already im¬ 
plemented some of the 
country's more advanced net¬ 
works will be lined up together 
with two overseas guests 
presenting both keynote ad¬ 
dresses and separate teclmical 
papers. 

One of the guest speakers 
will be Professor Arthur Sale, 


from the University of 
Tasmania; scheduled as a 
keynote speaker at the Com¬ 
puter Society's Queenstown 
conference early this year, he 
was unable to attend because of 
an air strike. 

The subject of his addresses 
to the Wellington seminar were 
not known as NBR went to 
press — “subjects are very 
much the choice of the 
speakers," said an organiser — 
but Sale is known to have firm 
views on the political and 


organisational consequences of 
technological advance. 

Professor David Wheeler, 
from Cambridge University, 
will give a technical paper on 
the Cambridge Digital Ring, 
the technique developed at the 
university for local area net¬ 
working (NBR, August 17 ). 

Local speakers include two 
representatives of Challenge 
Computers, with one of the 
country’s largest and longest 
standing commercial computer 
networks. Bill Smith will be ad¬ 



dressing “The Challenge 
work - past and rsmZ 

on ilC “T 1 P G '« h, » 

on The challenge I! 
challenge) of the future’ 1 . ‘ 
Wat tie Industries 1 nont 
will supply another ccmisoS 
perspective, the spokesman 
mne being not from the w 
buMrom hardware ^ 

On the scientific side. Eat 
King and F C March wifi ^ 
describing experience withthe 
Digital Equipment-based tt 
work at the DSIR’s Pfe, 
and Engineering Labonto 
which is linked into two of ik 
Government's central m 
frame computers. 

Covering Post Office & 
vices, present and future, sil 
be NZPO spokesmen Dj 
Richards and Brian Andtrci 
One of the more imm£? 
prospects for PO servicasi f 
X.25 public packewaid 
network. 

A sidelight on X.25 c- 
pcricnce will be cast by IB* 
Kerr, of Civil Aviation, sirs 
Aeronautical Fixed Telsc- 
mimical ions Network aired, 
uses X.25. 

The crucial question of i« 
cieiu network management!! 
be addressed by Kerij 
Meehan, of the State Servun 
Commission, and an ini rod* 
riou to the seminar and to the 
concept of networking will h 
given by John Hinc, senior Ik- 
Hirer in the university’s info 
mat ion science department. 

The seminar will be held a 
the university on November $ 
and 10. The fee is $220, w 
$185 for Computer Social 
members. 


Slowdown} 
not closure 

DURING the recent slump in 
the small computer busiow 
(NBR, Ocrober 12) ^ 
minicomputer market i" 
Auckland was so jittery 
one firm only hod to take 10 
sign out oft he window to 
it,*nnd rumours began tosprt* 
that it had gone out of busing 
I A"For Lease" sign on so* 

I jneent suite of offices ddo 
help. . 

Director Kerry Hart 
NBR that Computer Dyna®“ 

, is still very much in bw 1 ”® 
though it too had been « 
the slowdown in the 
Hart threw another exp* 
tion Into the pot, 
that businesses nilp.. 
waiting for the results« 
election before making a 
I mitment to capital spe^ 

I computers. • j.Je 

The chief foctor,i«Vg 

the new visibility of jK 
merchants with 
promises of tnUtsf 
for micro price. • • ;>’ l , 

Their customer *?j 
predicted, would •;» 
pointed and 

back to' miniobm putg *^!^ 
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No sign of Erebus flig 
licence on official file 



E Mr KIRK (Sydenham) to the MUnbterof CMl'Avia tion andMeteorologlcal Sendees: 
: ill-fated Antarctic tourist overflight TE 901 have a proper licence issued by the Air 
s Licensing Authority to operate, and, if so, when was the licence approved? 

C. C. A. McLACHLAN (Minister of Civil Aviation and Meteorological Services) 
: A continuous air service licence in the name of Air New Zealand Limited 
sing the company to cany on an air transport service from any licensed aerodrome in 
ealand to any other licensed aerodrome in New Zealand was in existence at the time 
aier Antarctic flights. Earlier Antarctic flights were authorised by temporary licences, 
st of the temporary licences was granted on 3 February 1977. Accordingly, a licence 
at the material lime authorising a flight from Auckland Intematioa! Airport to 
hurc ^ nternationa l Airport, notwithstanding the fact that such flight included a 


Ministerial question . . . and answer 


AN Air New Zealand spokes¬ 
man told NBR late Iasi week: 
"We remain satisfied that the 
Erebus flight was fully licensed 
in accordance with the MOT 
requirements. 

“We believe further com¬ 
ment should come front them 
as the issuing authority.” 

A Ministry of Transport 
legal spokesman added: “Wc 
think there was a licence for the 
flight." 

He understood the licence 
said by Transport Minister 
Colin McLachlan in Parlia¬ 
ment to be current at the time 
of the crash “has since been 
cancelled and reissued in the 
name of the merged airline." 
This, he said, was part of a 
general review of the licences at 
the time of the Air New 
Zealand-NAC merger. 

“That might account for 


ymir n*»i being able to linJ ii in 
the reuF.icr." 

When wc suggested the Ati 
made it clear that amendments, 
revocations or additions of new 
terms and conditions to 
licences "shall be noted" in the 
register, he said: "You may 
have been looking at the part of 
the register that does not record 
cancellations." 

We asked which pan of the 
register did record cancella¬ 
tions. The spokesman replied: 
“I don’t know, I’m not that 
familiar with the register.” 

The register certainly records 
a seven-year continuous air ser¬ 
vice licence granted to Air New 
Zealand on September 9, 1980 
(No 1465). 

It is not, however, described 
as a new licence arising from a 
cancellation. Rather, the 
register slates that the licence is 
a renewal of licence No 796, 


issued seven years previously n» 
N.V., "ii November 2<», l‘i73. 

in turn. 1 iceikc Mu 796 was a 
renewal of No 465, issued on 
September 2, 1966. 


by Allan Parker 

THE official Register uf Air 
Licences, held by the Ministry 
of Transport, is difficult to 
reconcile with u pmTinmcniary 
assurance by Transport Min¬ 
ister Colin McLachlan that the 
ill-fated Air New Zealand 
Erebus flight TE901 was prop¬ 
erly licensed. 

National Business Rerun: was 
granted access to the register 
only after intervention by the 
Chief Ombudsman, George 
Laking, but could not find a 
relevant licence. 

Wc wauled to discover if ilie 
DC10 flight which crashed into 
the Antarctic volcano oil 
November 28, 1979, killing all 
257 passengers and crew, was 
licensed. 

If not, the iTnunanlly- 
l rouble J airline might hi- "pen 
t" prosecunmi by the Mmi-.irv 
of Transport. And families 
seeking damages against the 
airline could argue thar the 


$42,000 liability limit on Air 
New Zealand does not apply. 

There is case history: in 1966 
the Court of Appeal determin¬ 
ed llint the National Airways 
Corporation did not have a 
Licence for the DC3 flight that 
crashed into the Kaimai ranges 
and that the liability limit (then 
5000 pounds) did not apply. 
That decision led to several 
changes in the law. 

[n July this year, NBR ap¬ 
proached the Ministry of 
Transport to inspect the 
Register «f Air I iccnees, which 
records the decisions "f the Air 
Services Licensing Authority 
(ASLA). All domestic flights 
must have a current ASl.A- 
issued licence. 

The authority is a separate 
legal body deemed to be a ioni¬ 
ums uni of inquiry. Ii is closely 
linked with die Mini-.try *>f 
rranspoii. .md rite governing 
Air tie] Vies . i .Is '.‘IL ing Ael pit 
vides that irs register is to be 

Continued Page t 2 
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Oil from peat bogs? 


by Warren Berryman 

A JOINT venture involving 
Fletcher Challenge and Con¬ 
solidated Minerals will launch 
a major exploration/research 
programme in the peat bogs of 
the Chatham Islands this sum¬ 
mer. 

The venture follows the 
breakthrough discovery by 
Auckland chemist Dr Jim 
Sprott that Chatham Islands 
peat can yield a range of fuels. 

Sprott has produced diesel 
fuel, fuel oil, heavy crude, and 
a residual wax with a high heat 
value from laboratory samples 
of the peat. 

Fletcher Challenge and Con¬ 
solidated Minerals have staked 
claims to most of the peat bogs 
covering about half the main 
island to depths of up to 30 
metres. 

Both companies have con¬ 
ducted negotiations with 
Chathams Islands landowners 
and local government. 

At the prompting of Con- 


director and mining engineer 
Doug Alexander, Consolidated 
Minerals directors chartered a 
private plane to fly lawyer 
Nigel Scabold to the Chathams 
last March to post notice of 
claim to the peat under the 
Coal Mines Act. 

Alexander was aware of 
Chatham Islands peat's distinc¬ 
tive properties — it contained 
up to 20 per cent montan wax, 
compared with 4 per cent for 
Other peats. 

Montan wax, a substance 
used in polishes and carbon 
papers, commands a price of 
up to $3000 a tonne. 

There is a limited market of 
about 40,000 tonnes a year fbr 
montan wax — but it » 
dominated by the Polish and 
Germans. 

ICI, the DS1R and Karangi 
Minerals (now defunct) spent 
hundreds of thousands of 
dollars on developing a 
marketable montan wax fropi 
the Chathams. They failed. 

- Continued Page 3 
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Ex-Lintas executives sell out to Wardlaw agency 


by Claudia Perkins 

THE new Auckland advertis¬ 
ing agency, Murphy Truman 
— has sold out to Bob Wardlaw 
Admarketing. 

The two principals of Mur¬ 
phy Truman — former SSC&B 
Lima* executives David Mur¬ 
phy and Richard Truman — 
will be acting as consultants to 
the expanded .agency. 

Bob Wardlaw Admarketing 
is an accredited advertising 
agency. 

On September 22 Murphy 
and Truman left the Auckland 
branch of Lintas, taking most 
of the stalT with them. They in¬ 
tended to set up a new advertis¬ 
ing agency, Murphy Truman, 
immediately, based on clients 
rhey had previously serviced at 
Lintas. 

Accordingly, the Murphy 
Truman agency sought ac¬ 
creditation as an advertising 


agency on September 24, 
Listing among Eta clients 
Aulsebrooks (NZ) Ltd, Feltex 
Furnishings Group, Leopard 
Brewery Ltd and others. 

Lintas reacted by seeking an 
interim injunction against their 
two former executives restrain¬ 
ing them from performing any 
advertising or related services 
for any clients or prospective 
clients of Lintas. 

The interim injunction was 
awarded to Lintas on October 
12 , the judge noting at the time 
that all the named clients and 
likely clients were customers of 
Lintas on the date that Murphy 
and Truman resigned. 

A full injunction was award¬ 
ed on October 14 and states: 

“That the first and second 
defendants (Murphy and 
TrumBn) be restrained from 
themselves, their agents or 
their companies or by any com¬ 


pany controlled by them or in 
which they have an interest, 
performing any advertising ser¬ 
vices or any other related ser¬ 
vices for all companies or in¬ 
dividuals that were or had been 
customers of the Auckland 
branch of the plaintilT in the 
three months up to September 
22, 1981, for a period until the 
further order of the court or 
until December 22, 1981, 
whichever comes first.* 1 
Last week Bob Wardlaw 
bought out Murphy Truman 
— and when NBR talked to 
him he said that David Mur¬ 
phy and Richard Truman had 
resigned from the company and 
that he had bought the 
shareholding,, including the 
accounts that came with them. 
He listed Autsebrooks, Feltex, 
Leopard Breweries and Domin¬ 
ion TV Rentals among his new 
clients — and says he is acting 
for them “as of now", 


When NBR contacted Max 
Gosling, Sydney-based director 
of Lintas, who is over heie to 
try and sort things out, he said 
that “the accounts aren’t up for 
sale," adding that “an agency is 
appointed by the client.” 

He said that the clients might 
have left technically to go to 
Murphy Truman, but as unac¬ 
credited agents, and thus 
unable to place advertising 
with the media “in reality it is 
up in the air.*’ 

But Gosling said that several 
of the clients had asked Lintas 
to continue placing adver¬ 
tisements on their behalf, and 
he had been talking to clients to 
try to ensure that they didn't 
get caught in a situation in 
which they were unable to 
place advertisements. 

He sees the injunction as an 
effort to make time for things to 
be sorted out so that nobody 
“gets caught”. 


Gosling said he didn’t believe 
the clients thought that they 
had an alternative to leaving 
Lintas when Murphy Truman 
and the 17 other employees 
walked out on September 22, 
and the same applied to many 
of the staff who had left at that 
time. 

Some of those staff members 
have been reappointed by Lin¬ 
tas and other staff are available 
from either the Wellington of¬ 
fice or from Australia. Gosling 
emphasised Lintas is still a 
working agency. 

Asked to comment on 
Truman and Murphy's con¬ 
sultancy capacity with Ad¬ 
marketing, Gosling said: “It 
seems to me that they are trying 
to get around it. We would 
have to ask our solicitors.” 

Murphy said he felt the judge 
had made a “very, very harsh 
decision” and that he was con¬ 
sidering an appeal. However, 
the injunction “only restricts 
involvement with former Lin¬ 
tas clients” and he and Truman 
planned to “promote the future 
operation out of existing 
clients,” while working in a 
consultancy capacity for Ad¬ 


marketing. He said the injuno 
tion "will give us time to do 
that." 

Murphy said he was surpru- 
cd at his stalFs reaction in 
walking out. “You don’t go 
around asking your staff what 
they think of you,” he said. 
“They felt they were not work¬ 
ing for Lintas, but for me.” 

Murphy and Truman do not 
intend to return the files and 
artwork they took with them 
when they left, for any order to 
do so was omitted from the in¬ 
junction. However, Lintas will 
be proceeding with a claim for 
damages. 

As Christmas approaches, 
the clients caught in the Lin- 
tas/Murphy Truman turmoil 
have made various ar¬ 
rangements for the placement 
of their advertising. Leopard 
has, with the agreement ofborA 
parties, arranged for its idnr- 
tising to be placed direct, 
through the Newspaper 
Publishers Association pending 
the outcome of the battle. Some 
clients such as Feltex have plac¬ 
ed advertising through Limas 
white others have made in¬ 
dependent arrangement. 



A prime position in a growth environment 

FINANCIAL 

CONTROLLER 

($30,000 package and car) 

Our client has a firm historical base In the food sector. Expansion of the base 
activity, new product developments and diversification with an emphasis on 
marketing is generating strong growth. 

Reporting directly to the Chief Executive, the person appointed will have respon¬ 
sibility for: 

• financial management, including evaluation and 
funding of capital expenditure 

• Board secretariat duties and meeting statutory 
requirements 

• existing EDP systems and further developments 
already committed 

• financial and management accounts with 
variance reporting against budget. 

Assisted by accounting staff the appointee will be a member of the senior 
management team. 

We seek a qualified accountant with at least 8 years experience in a manufactur¬ 
ing or trading environment. Ability to develop the finance function both to serve 
and direct the current and planned growth is critical, requiring a high level of en¬ 
thusiasm, drive and Initiative. 

An excellent reward package is offered together with a car and assistance with 
housing finance. Location Is Christchurch. 

For further details contact David Edwards (04) 723-987 Wellington or (04) 32-6244 
after hours. Confidential written applications should be sent to P.O. Box 3348, 
Wellington; quoting reference number W470. 


.WDS 


Week that was 


AIR New Zealand abandoned its 
Wellington-based PCS services with 
reports of 300 redundancies resulting 
from the move. The Prime Minincr 
said a further in|ecilon of share capital 
into the ailing airline was a possibility. 
THE Meat Workers' award was settled 
with the Auckland Freezing Worker* 
Union and the Meat Workers Union 
falling into line with the going rate in 
the current award round - 10 per cent. 
PBNFOLDS Wines (Australia) Ltd was 
successful in gaining an interim Injunc¬ 
tion against its former New Zealand 
associate. The injunction will prevent 
Pen folds (NZ) Ltd from using the "Pen- 
folds” trade mark on certain flavoured 
wines. 

PETROCORP got Ua drat Eurocredit 
loan In its own hamc, according to a 


manager of the European Ranking Cot- 
potation Ltd. Part of the loan wn 
refinancing of an earlier Eurocredrt 
negotiated by Offshore Mining Ltd, i 
Pctrocorp iiiluidiary. The loan wit 
reported to total 5500 million — about 
hulf of it for refinancing. 


Week to be 

MONDAY: 2 111 South Pacific Con¬ 
ference, Vila, Vanuatu, to Friday. 
WEDNESDAY: NZ Manufacturers 
Federation Convention, Wellington. 

Farrier WoimaV. Ltd, ACM, 
Christchurch. 

THURSDAY: NZ Grocer Manufac¬ 
turers Association Annual Conference, 
Wolrakcl, to Sunday. 

Reid Farmers Ltd, AGM, Dunedin. 
Ajax GKN Ltd, AGM, Wellington. 


CAN YOU COMPUTE THE 
ACCOUNTING DECISION? 

Knowing that you need the best and latest computer 
equipment to handle the accounting function Is one 
thing. Finding, Installing and successfully u9lng It I s 
quite another. Especially when the myriad hard- 
wara/software options multiply almost dally and hidden 
snags abound. Now THE ACCOUNTANTS JOURNAL can 
help accountants, executives and businessmen find a 
clear path through the minefield of multiplying compul 8 ' 
choices. 

COMPUTERS AND ACCOUNTANCY 1981 Is a three-par* 
guide to what's available for accountancy In ,oday 
computer world and how best to use It. Written by ' 
puter consultant and writer, Peter Isaac, editor of v? 
Dominion’s “Computers, Monday" feature, 
will be published In the November, December, 19o' 
February 1982 Issues of the Journal. 

Make sure you read It by taking out a subscription 
ordering these special Issues by filling out the coup 
below and posting It to: . 


The Subscriptions Officer, 

The Accountants Journal, 

Box 11342, Wellington. 

(Tick box of your choice) 10 oi 

□ P/ease send me the November, 0ecemD0'< 
and February 1982 Issue a of The Accountt 
Journal at the special price of $4 for the three (m* 
mally $2 per copy). 

I enclose cheque/postal order for $4. 

□ Please open a subscription to The ^ c0 l o ^ n I^oA 
Journal (Cost $16.50 p.a. or $14 p.a : lor 
members) and Involoe me accordingly ■ 

Name....... 

Address.......v"’"" 
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Consortium seeks fuel oil from C h at ham s peat 


From Page 1 

But Alexander was interested 
in the wax as a fuel source. 

He took samples of the peat 
to Sprott. And Sprott — in 
what he described as “a flash of 
inspiration" — found he could 
fractionate the wax into liquid 
fuels. 

Having worked on samples of 
crude oil from the McKee well, 
Sprott found the montan wax 
to be virtually the same 
substance as McKee crude. 

Sprott's findings enthused 
Fletcher Challenge. Since the 
Fletcher Challenge merger, the 
company had committed a 
large portion of Us income for 
high-risk ventures such as min¬ 
ing and support of leading-edge 
technology. 

Fletcher Challenge bought o 
51 per cent interest in the joint 
venture by agreeing to manage 
and finance the Chatham 
Islands project up to feasibility 
study stage. 

Fletcher Challenge is com¬ 
mitted to an initial expenditure 
of $500,000 million. After that, 
Consolidated Minerals will be 
required to pay its 49 per cent 
share of further expenditure. 

Fletcher Challenge has 


agreed to lend Consolidated 
Minerals up to $120,000 at 
commercial bank rates to 
finance its share of expenditure 
beyond the first $500,000 put 
in by Fletcher Challenge. 

If the prospect doesn't pan 
out after $750,000 is spent, 
Fletcher Challenge will bear all 
the losses — the initial 
$500,000, its share of the sec¬ 
ond $250,000, and write off the 
$120,000 loan id Consolidated 
Minerals, said Fletcher 
Challenge’s chief executive of 
the energy and minerals divi¬ 
sion, Barrie Downey. 

If the project looks good at 
the feasibility study stage, Con¬ 
solidated Minerals would be 
expected to contribute its 49 
per cent share of expenses from 
that point on, Downey said. 

Downey said Sprott’s 
analysis so far indicated that 
the peat itself would be heated 
to release the fuel oils, leaving a 
by-product char which might 
be briquetted as solid fuel. 

Pattern core drilling of the 
peat deposits would begin this 
summer to determine the ex¬ 
tent of the deposit and varia¬ 
tions in concentrations of mon¬ 


by Ann Taylor 

ONE small step for the Well¬ 
ington Gas Company, one 
giant leap for Pakistan. 

Welgas has been working for 
several years on a CNG conver¬ 
sion kit for diesel engines. With 
its Italian partner, Tassari 
Brothers, it has stolen the 
march on other companies and 
patented a kit which allows a 
diesel engine to operate on 80 
per cent CNG and 20 per cent 
diesel. 

The first bulk customer for 
the new kit will be Pakistan, 
which intends to convert 
10,000 20-tonne trucks. 

That country is fast becom¬ 
ing a leader in CNG tech¬ 
nology and at a recent Cana¬ 
dian conference on the future 
of methane, the diesel conver¬ 
sion kit was the most popular 
static display. 

Italy, which has previously 
led the CNG way, has had the 
diesel technology available for 
years, but because of the low 
cost of diesel there it has never 
■nade it into a commercial 
proposition. 

Now Tassari Brothers and 
welgas have jointly patented 


Buy your wife 
a business 

Your wife has now reached the point where she wants to 
do her own thing. 

The kids are older now, she would like to be creative 
and earn some money. 

But, how does she find a business? 

She could run an interesting, suitable, business and 
really reduce the chance of falling, if she buys 
a franchise. 


Buying a franchise can help reduce the chances of 




her own business.; . - - 

Investment range $20,000 to $100,009 forfrencWse'.fec, 
equipment, stock, fixtures, fittings and w|orkirig Capital. 

Bank finance may be available to qualified Applicants. 1 

For our current Ust of franchises for kale arid.(a leftrn 
about die qualifications necess*ry. : ttfbwh one contact 


tan wax. This work would go 
hand in hand with Sprott’s ef¬ 
forts to scale up his pyrolysis 
cracking method. Fletcher 
Challenge was bIbo consulting 
experts in Ireland and Russia, 
Downey said. 

“At the bottom of the line we 
will have to beat the price for 
crude oil. If we can’t we’re not 
interested,” Downey said. 

Downey said Consolidated 
Minerals initially negotiated 
deals with landowners under 
which the landowner of proper¬ 
ty to be mined would receive an 
annual rental and shares in the 
company set-up to develop the 
resource. 

After the peat had been min¬ 
ed and the land restored it 
would be returned to its initial 
owner. 

Fletcher Challenge, Downey 
said, had taken a slightly dif¬ 
ferent tackwith the iBndowncrs. 
A rental would be paid on the 


land, mining carried out, and 
the restored land returned to 
the landowner. 

Downey said the montan wax 
in the peat rendered the land 
useless for pastoral use without 
extensive treatment to detoxify 
the chemicals in the wax. By 
stripping ofif the topsoil, min¬ 
ing the peat, and replacing the 
topsoil, the farmer would get 
better grazing land back than 
the scrub land he started out 
with, Downey said. 

Fletcher Challenge was now 
seeking the remaining pros¬ 
pecting licences, some of them 
on Crown land, so the whole 
bundle of contiguous licences 
could be considered under the 
same set of conditions. 

The existence of montan wax 
In New Zealand peats and 
lignites hns been well known 
for some years. Though hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of dollars 
have been sunk in attempts to 


extract and sell this wax, no one 
came up with the idea of using 
it as fuel before Alexander and 
Sprott. 

At Alexander's urging, Con¬ 
solidated Minerals staked its 
claim to virtually the whole 
main island in the Chatham 
group. 

Alexander said there were 
about 70,000 acres of peat 
lands in the main island with an 
overage depth of 25 to 30 feet. 
Initial work done by IC1 in¬ 
dicated reserves of between 
1000 and 2000 million tonnes. 
This peat averaged 16 to 17 per 
cent montan wax, of which 75 
per cent was crude oil, he said. 

Consolidated Minerals, 
formerly Consolidated Silver, 
though it still has several min¬ 
ing prospects, has been mori¬ 
bund for some years. 

Mining Houses of Australia 
bought a 25 per cent interest in 
Consolidated Minerals taking 


up its initial shares at a par 4 
cents and a further lot at 10 
cents, said Consolidated 
Minerals chairman, Warwick 
White. 

Mining House's $100,000 
equity stake gave Consolidated 
Minerals “financial vitality". 
White said. 

But, White said, Mining 
Houses was primarily in¬ 
terested in Consolidated 
Minerals’ Transit Beach rutile 
claim, not peat. 

Last July, Mining Houses 
sold its shares in Consolidated 
Minerals for 16 cents a share. 
White said Consolidated 
Minerals shareholders took up 
most of these shares, the 
balance of which were taken up 
by Broadband 

Mining Houses is still in¬ 
volved with Consolidated 
Minerals in a joint venture ex¬ 
ploring the rutile claims. White 
said. 


CNG kit goes worldwide 


kits for a whole spectrum of 
diesel engine configurations. 

Turbo charge, normally 
aspirated, two cycle and rotary 
pump diesel engines can now 
be converted to CNG. 

The joint-vemurc will license 
companies around the world to 
make the kits, which should not 
cost too much more than 
CNG/petrol dual-fuel systems. 

With the many conversion 
problems resolved, a bonus 10 
per cent increase in horse 
power is being gained from the 
mix. 

Welgas will handle the 
market in Egypt, the Middle 
East, South-east Asia, 
Australasia, the Americas and 
England. Tassari will handle 
the other EEC countries, 
Algeria and Libya. The two 
will look jointly at the Soviet 
market. 

Welgas chief executive Lloyd 
Brown is determined “that 
where possible we will optimise 
componentry manufacture 
here. 

“As the industry develops 
the manufacture of the heavier 
items and cylinders might be 
warranted,” he said. 




Your chartered accountant will show you the way; 

Chartered accountants know the tax laws. They know 
financial management. 

And they know haw to scale the walls that complex laws can 
build. 

That's their Job. , . ' ' ' 

Chartered accountants are the real prQfessiorials. ‘ ' 


Mm 
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BRAINWARE 

We have a genius for 
software solutions 



It starts with a challenge. Make your computer 
system more efficient. Expand it to solve new 
problems. Keep it state-of-the-art. Protect it. Satisfy 
an ever-increasing number of new demands with it. 

Whatever the challenge, we attack it with 
everything we know about software engineering. We 
expand our thinking beyond what others find 
possible. We imagine. We innovate. And we create 
Brainware, a software solution. 

All our systems—-and only our systems—are 
Brainwave. Here are just a few. 

PANVALET® PANEXEC® 

Managing something as complex, active and 
accessible as your program library takes more than 
control. 

We created Panvalet and Panexec to give you 
absolute and adaptable control. Together, they give 
you more control than any other program library 
system. 

They give you ultimate control. 

PANVALET® SPF 

Programmer productivity is essential to your 
computer system’s efficiency. That’s why you chose 
SPF. AncMhat's why we created Panvalet SPF. 

It gives you a new dimension in programmer 
productivity, along with powerful program library 
control. 

EASYTRIEVE® 

Computer reports move faster when they travel to 
Easytrieve. 


Because we created Easytrieve to eliminate 
report backlogs, slash wasted programmer-hours, 
and pacify the impatient user. 

To go beyond the speed of write. 

PANAUDIT® 

Without the freedom to perform the auditing 
functions you want, your work is compromised. 

We created Panaudit to give you the most 
freedom and efficiency of any EDP auditing system. 

So your work is always state-of-the-audit. 

PANRISK™ 

We created Panrisk to reveal the risks threatening 
your computer resources, and help you survive 
against them. 

Only Panrisk can make a lucid, thorough and 
accurate analysis of risk probability and expected 
loss. Finally, advanced risk analysis methodology 
becomes a practical reality. 

Brainware is our excellent documentation, training 
and after sale technical support, too. And it's 
planning for tomorrow's challenges, through timely 
enhancements and new systems, 

When the challenge seems too difficult— -or simply 
impossible—for your computer resources, and the 
problem is not the hardware but the software, you 
need Brainware. Only by Pansophic. 

Easytrieve and Panaudit are compatible with IBM, 
Univac, Siemens and FACOM. All others are IBM 
compatible. 

Call Sydney (02) 929 4677 Melbourne (03) 729 7577. 




r.u. dux looo 

■; North Sydney NSW 2060 



P.O.Box 213 
Bayswater VIC, 3153. 
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The week 


Carton milk complaint goes to examiner 


by Warren Berryman 

TRADE and Industry Minister 
Lunce Adams-Schncider, his 
department and the Miik Board 
have been named in a restraint 
of trade complaint addressed to 
the examiner of commercial 
practices. 

The complaint from the li¬ 
quid packaging company, Pure 
Pak (NZ) Ltd, alleges that the 
Minister, his department and 
the Milk Board, singly or in 
concert, prevented Pure Pak 
from competing in the milk car¬ 
ton market. 

Pure Pak also claims that the 
actions of those named in the 
complaint gave a distinct com¬ 
mercial advantage to the Dairy 


Board (which packs milk in 
Tetra-Pak cartons), the Milk 
Board (which will market the 
milk on the domestic market), 
AHI (which acts as Tetra-Pak’s 
agents) and the AHI glass milk 
bottle monopoly (which has 
been freed from competition by 
excluding Pure Pak from the 
white milk packaging market). 

Pure Pak claims the alleged 
conspiracy to restrain trade will 
force the consumer to pay dou¬ 
ble the price for cartoned white 
milk than would be paid if Pure 
Pak could compete. 

This price, according to a let¬ 
ter sent by Adams-Schneider to 
Pure Pak, “is deliberately aim¬ 
ed at minimising the possibility 
of any serious effects on the 


present bottling system." 

On November 1 last year, 
Trade and Industry and the 
Milk Board set prices for white 
UHT milk produced 'in the 
Dairy Board’s Tetra-Pak 
machines against a base price 
for bottled white milk. 

The 500ml cartons price was 
set at 47 cents a litre above the 
price of milk in AHI's bottles, 
on the understanding that 
when the price of bottled milk 
went up so would the price of 
cartoned milk. 

White milk in Pure Pak car¬ 
tons could sell for half this 
price, the company claims. 

Pure Pak concludes that 
Government's policy is to pro¬ 
tect AHI’s glass bottle monopo- 


Blood-alcohol test case delayed 


by Stephen Bell 

AN expected test-case on the 
reliability of the evidence of the 
DSIR’s blond-alcohol-nicnsur- 
ing computer ( NBR , June 29) 
has been postponed, and may 
well lose the race with the 
Transport Amendment Bill. 

The bill, which aims to cud 
quibbles over correct pro¬ 
cedures with blond-alcohol 
testing, was still with a select 
committee last week when 
Parliament rose. 

But the court case in which 
the reliability of computer 
equipment will be challenged is 
expected to drag on for some 
time, if it goes through appeal 
procedures. 

The defence has called in a 
computer specialist to argue 
dial the minicomputer which 


forms an integral pari of the 
blood-alcohol testing equip¬ 
ment cannot be said to he sufTi- 
ciemly reliable to give 100 per 
cent accurate results. 

If the case results in acquit¬ 
tal, the consequences would 
clearly reach for beyond blood- 
alcohol testing, and cast doubt 
on any evidence which depend¬ 
ed even partly on computer 
results. 

In critical areas, this could 
bring u demand for tighter 
quality control standards on 
computer systems. 

The defence argument in the 
test case will be that — despite 
the stringent cross-checks pro¬ 
vided in the system, whereby 
duplicate samples arc taken 
from each suspect driver and a 
check made against a non- 


eompiiter-conirollcd analyser 
— the DSIR personnel who run 
the system still have insuffi¬ 
cient assurance of accuracy. 

The DSIR staff “wouldn’t 
know how to fix (he machine, 
so it stands to reason they don’t 
know how it works”, and 
neither did they have a quality- 
assurance statement from peo¬ 
ple who did know. 

The system may well be “99 
per cent” reliable, but there 
was still a finite chance ofan in¬ 
accurate result. 

The proposed amendments 
to the Tinnsport Act would 
make such a case much more 
di!ficult to argue. They require 
"a reasonable likelihood of er¬ 
ror” to be proved before tile 
defence would he considered 
adequate. 


Cheery signs of economic health 


AFTER a scries of economic 
ioits — inflation on the rise, nil 
gtowth in recent years, a 
worsening in the external 
deficit and some cracks in the 
"Think Big” strategy — the 
Government was heartened last 
week by signs of a healthy 
upswing. 

The cheering news was con¬ 
tained in the latest quarterly 
survey of business opinion 
from the Institute of Economic 
Research. 

The September quarter had 
been one of "strong growth in 


private activity with increases 
in output, deliveries and sales 
over the past three months in 
all sectors.” 

Firms saw this growth con¬ 
tinuing over the next six mon¬ 
ths. Investment was expected 
to pick up slowly during the 
year, “although it starts from a 
low base.” 

That optimism “pervades all 
sectors," but the most 
noticeable improvement in ac¬ 
tivity and outlook was reported 
in the building and construe^ 
lion sector, which has been 
depressed since early 1977. 


Oil companies waiting for float 


THE oil companies share of 
ihe synthetic fuels plant, in the 
pipeline since the project was 
first suggested, is making slow 
progress. The oil companies 
are to be offered a 25 per cent 
share in the project but have 
not been supplied with any 
details yet. 

Petrochem, the company 
building the ammonia urea 


plant in Taranaki was to have 
gone partially public. But a 
DFC report found the risk was 
too great fbr the public to 
stomach and it was never done. 

The Synthetic Fuels Cor¬ 
poration, currently owned 
50:50 by Mobil and the 
Government is to change to a 
25 per cent Mobil, 75 per cent 
Government holding when the 


Viewdata postponed 


A DECISION on viewdata has 
been shelved until after the 
election. 

Sources in touch with the 
television and information ser- 
vtcc said the Cause for the delay 
was that viewdata is a classic 
object for the Governmem- 
versus-private enterprise 
debate — hardly an ideal topic 
“LPte-election pondering. 

The viewdata debate has 
been going on for qvfer a year, 
out Brpadcastliojg Mincer 


? arr ? n JftES' Shell chairman David 

there' is still further work to be Tudh 8aid w* company’s 

done . The field ^ wmi still decjsion depend oh the 
developing jtnd the Govern- (lfte m he WM 

mentwritinb M denl £ ’£ tehnf «if they’re 

country got the *^t of the new. fl(X tabfe b MobU thfey’ll be 

technology, he said. But,people fltce X lab i e ^ us.” ' 

In the electronics Information 

business are quick to point out , A BP spokesman yas lesp fcn- 
that the.technology is unlikely, thusiastic, Vl^bat.U the ymrd 
to c6me to a standstill for along . when people take you - for 
time and it might be' better to.: granted/! he pondered v ffe said, 


ly at the consumer's expense 
and at the expense of Pure Pak. 

Pure Pak alleges that the 
Dairy Board and Milk Board 
are taking unfair advantage of 
their privileged positions ns 
statutory bodies, and by virtue 
of their positions are able to ob¬ 
tain trading and marketing 


On the other hand, there has 
been no increase in employ¬ 
ment. Respondents expected 
some increase during the 
December quarter, but there 
were signs that skilled labour 
was becoming harder to obtain. 

All sectors foresee continuing 
inflation, “and there is a strong 
view among financial institu¬ 
tions that interest rates on long¬ 
time loans will increase over 
the next year.” And there was 
“widespread concern of price 
and interest rate rises which 
could undermine a sustained 
growth path." 


project is firmly on the rails. 

The Government will con¬ 
tinue to underwrite 75 per cent 
but it has always been assumed 
the other oil companies would 
take up a 25 per cent sharehold¬ 
ing. 

A corporation spokesman 
said it suits the oil companies to 
sound miffed at the moment. 
“They would probably like to 
have been involved at the 
outset but they’ll have to wait 
until we’ve got a deal to offer 
them Their participation is not. 
critical.” . 

Shell chairman David 
Ttidhppe said his company’s 
decision would depend on the 
“fine print”, But he was confi¬ 
dent that the terms "if they’re 
acceptable to Mobil they’ll bo 
acceptable tb us.” 


privileges that are not available 
to the private sector. 

The complaint follows nine 
years of attempts by Pure Pnk 
to compete on an equal basis in 
this market. 

Pure Pak's complaint is still 
with the examiner of commer¬ 
cial practices. 


Examiner Allan Monaghan 
said he had not yet acted on the 
complaint. 

Milk Board general manager 
Hamish Turnbull said he was 
aware of the complaint but was 
not fully conversant with its 
contents. 
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SALES 

AND 

SYNDICATES 


“RACE HORSE SYNDICATES” can now offer you well bred young 
gallopers from top flight racemares by top sires ... 

LAST TANGO, RAPIER II, MOSSTROOPER, EXCEPTIONAL, 
SUCARYL, SHELTER II, ZAMAZAN, GREAT WALL, 

BALLY BRIT, ROI LEAR, BALIOS, SWINGING JUNIOR, ETC. 

* SALES * SYNDICATES * PARTNERSHIPS 

For full Information, photographs & pedigrees 
CONTACT 

“RACE HORSE SYNDICATES” (Ronj. Blair) 

Auckland: Tel. 779-071 or P.O. Box 519, Papakura 
Wellington: Tel. 844-540 or P.O. Box 11840 
Christchurch: P.O. Box 2300 

* NOTE Finance can be arranged and outright sales negotiated. 




A magnificent experience 
indeed! Looking out over the 
stunning panorama of 
Wellington harbour and hills, 
you enjoy quietly 

sumptuous - 

decor, friendly, 

unobtrusive iajCfr\^> 
service and a 
truly outstanding 
cuisine Perfect 
for entertaining ^ 
special guests and jjCENSEt; 
for special occasions. 


53 


If CENSED R ESTAURANT 


Reservations essential 
Phone: 722-789. ASK 
ABOUT THE SUMMIT 
LUNCHEON CLUB. 

Especially for 

- Wellington 

yexecutives and 

- -** their most 

PltA respected clients 

Priori ty 1 * 0 ' 8 
privileges lor all 
STAHRANT members. 


This is not an 
original advertisement. 

It was copied, and then that 
copy copied, and then that copy 
copied before being sent here 
for publication. 



TOSHIBA 


jump on the - mbying vehicle' ' his company woiild bi' IWh to. : 

land ^ide It now..- . j. 


Good for your image. 


0001381 . : 
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BORTHWICKS-CWS and freezing in¬ 
dustry unions were thwarted last week 
from proceeding with negotiations on a 
concept that looked ominously — to 
employers and farmers — like a major 
bridgehead to the four-day week. 

In the circumstances — especially with 
an election but a few weeks away — the 
Government could be forgiven for opting 
to step in, inviting the condemnation that 
inevitably follows its intervention in in¬ 
dustrial negotiations between a company 
and its employees’ representatives. Nor¬ 
mally, such condemnation would be 
justified. The issue here 1 b much more 
complex; the ramifications extend far 
beyond die parties directly Involved. 

The trade union movement began cam¬ 
paigning for a shorter working week (with 
no loss of wages) last year. The 35-hour 
week is regarded by union leaders as a ma¬ 
jor way of allowing more people to work. 

The FOL conference in May decided to 
continue to push for the 35-hour week, in¬ 
sisting it did not support the use of shorter 
working hours to Increase overtime, but 
that it recognised the shortened week as a 
way of spreading available work and part 
of the answer in resolving the question of 
redundancies. 

But stacked up against the FOL is the 
vehement hostility of major business and 
farming lobbies. Therein He the political 
realities which Muldoon must quickly 
have appreciated. And each of these lob¬ 
bies has been articulating economic 
arguments with which he would concur, 
(although dtey should be open to testing 
debate). 


The Employers Federation maintains 
that the Ltkely outcome of a shorter week 
will be greater labour costs, resulting in 
more redundancy, more unemployment 
and a worsening of the country's overall 
economic situation. The right time to in¬ 
troduce a shorter working week Is “when 
employees are prepared to trade increases 
In income for greater leisure, thus 
minimising die adverse effects on produc¬ 
tion, prices and competitiveness”, accor¬ 
ding to the federation. 

The Manufacturers Federation regards 
the 35-hour week as unrealistic; it 
dismisses the union campaign as a massive 
wage claim In disguise. 

And if one Industry accepted the shorter 
week concept, there would be a flow-on to 
other Industries, and the country’s 
economic performance would decline 
leaving lower living standards and higher 
unemployment, federation president 
Laurie Stevens argues. 

Federated Farmers Dominion president 
Rob Storey made his views firmly known 
in July: the introduction of new technology 
In the killing industry would be of little ef¬ 
fect if a 35-hour working week was in¬ 
troduced. Storey raised the spectre of a 
shorter, less productive working week 
nullifying the gains from new technology, 
and of social pressures causing substantial 
conflict if gome sectors were working a 
shorter week while others - like farmers — 
were working up to 60 hours. 

The Chamber of Commerce indicated in 
April that it would not oppose a 36-hour 
week — provided the FOL could guarantee 
that productivity would increase and infla¬ 


tion fall as a result. In July the chambers 
had a change of heart, rejecting the union 
claim of fewer hours for the same pay as a 
selfish proposal which would damage the 
economy and be detrimental to all New 
Zealanders. 

The Government has been concerned 
about the union campaign for several 
months. Labour Minister Jim Bolger has 
echoed the economic objections of business 
leaders. He said In April: “The deter¬ 
mination of hours and conditions of work 
1 b primarily that of the employer and the 
relevant union, and the Government Is 
reluctant to Involve Itself in those discus¬ 
sions". But he also said he would be sur¬ 
prised if employers were not aware of the 
Implications of certain unions gaining a 
concession, because that would almost cer¬ 
tainly be used as a precedent by other 
unions trying to gain the same conditions. 

In light of the opposition to the shorter 
week, it wsb inevitable that Borthwicks- 
CWS and the unions would fly Into flak 
when they made known the nature of their 
negotiations on the concept of a four-day 
roster, 32-hour week at the Longburn 
works to replace the existing five-day 
40-hour week and facilitate the introduc¬ 
tion of new technology. The company’s 
capacity to lift productivity to levels which 
make for an acceptable bargain with the 
unions from the company's point of view 
was immaterial to the precedent that 
would be set. Borthwlcks-CWS was the 
thin edge of what the rest of an Industry 
susceptible to Industrial disruption 
regarded as a dangerous wedge. 


New technology is vital for an industry 
in which killing costs have risen so 
substantially as to become a disincentive to 
sheep farming. Curiously, Borthwlckg 
and die unions were discussing their own 
proposals at the same time as both were 
party to industry consultations involving 
management and unions, aimed at finding 
a mutually agreeable formula for the In¬ 
troduction of new technology. Indeed, a 
Borthwlcks-CWS executive was among the 
joint union-employers team which went to 
Canada on a recent study trip aB a 
member of the consultative committee. 
Obviously the company knew of the in¬ 
dustry’s concerns on the concept it was In¬ 
troducing. Just as obviously, It broke 
ranks with the rest of the Industry. 

The reality of Increasing automation 
must still be faced. That reality la that 
fewer people are needed to produce a 
given output of goods, which gives in¬ 
dustry the capacity to reduce the 
workforce and Increase productivity, A 
preoccupation with the economic conse¬ 
quences of a shorter working week, alas, 
obscures the more fundamental social 
issue. But surrendering our Jobs to 
machines need not be a social tragedy, 
provided the resultant wealth la ap¬ 
propriately distributed — and provided 
that society can cope with the increased 
leisure time. There is concern that people 
can’t cope, that wc are fostering Idleness 
and dissoluteness and n consequential 
decaying of the spirit. The same warnings 
were sounded 40 years ago about the ruin 
implicit in a 40-hour week. 

— Bob Edlln 


Without word of a lie 


Brockie’s view 







Out of step? 


THEY may be trendy, some even lefty, and 
perhaps too clever by half... but at least those 
media folk know the time of day, which is more 
than sometimes can be said for arch-critic Rob 
Muldoon's own advisers. 

A certain major media organisation has 
already made its travel plans to keep tabs on 
Muldoon as he jaunts around the countryside 
this election-year November. Same flights as the 
PM all the way. 

But then a certain discrepancy was noticed. 
The media’s travel times and the Man's kept 
diverging all along the way. 

A quick check told all: someone's aide was 
plotting travel plans on the office copy of Air 
New Zealand's domestic timetables. The time¬ 
tables, that is, that run out at the end of Oc¬ 
tober. 

So, perhaps the airline's sole shareholder as 
well as being the first Kiwi to contribute finan¬ 
cially to the rescue of the “Pacific's No 1", 
might also be the first of many New Zealanders 
booked on “descheduled” services. 


Profitable experience 

THE Labour Party has spent some time 
pushing the freedom of information line — but 
it has become soured at finding how implemen¬ 
tation of that policy could be grist to the 
capitalist mill. 

The October 9 issue of the Main Report — the 
"confidential weekly report on significant 
business information and trends” — began with 
a condemnation of Labour's new technology 
policy, dubbing it “one of the most socielistical- 
ly worker/union directed documents we've read 
for some time." 

But not a worthless policy, apparently. 
Because the Main Chance — sorry, Report — is 
generating a bit of income from it. Subscribers 
are advised: “We have a copy of the policy — if 
you want to read it in fiiil, send an MR-sized 
stamped addressed envelope and we'll shoot you 
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off a copy. For a $1 postal note we’ll toss in a Smarting from the malignment of the 
copy of the Party’s Industrial Relations policy as technological policy, tbe Labour Party authors 
well.” of it are more than a little peeved at this attempt 
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World's airlines tighten their seat belts 


THE fare increases on the trans-Atlantic air 
route between Britain and the United States, 
which have just become effective, are just 
another symptom of what is proving to be a very 
bad year for the world airline industry. 

Costs of all kinds have continued to rise, traf¬ 
fic hns fallen away as a result of the business 
recession, and despite fare rises on many world 
routes earlier this year of about 7 per cent, 
revenues have failed to keep pace. 

As a result, the cumulative losses for the 
world air transport industry as a whole this year 
arc expected to be in excess of the SNZI350 
million of last year, and there are no signs of any 
improvement. Many airline executives believe 
that 1982 will be as bad. 

Some of the biggest airlines have been the 
worst hit. They are tightening their belts to 
stem the rising tide of losses and to keep costs 
tinder control. The main objective is to survive, 
in the hope of better times perhaps before the 
mid-1980s. 

British Airways incurred a $NZS2t) million 
pre-tox loss in 1980-81 against a $4S million 
profit in the previous year, it has cut stall'by 8 
ji-i can to just over 52,500, and aims to gel the 
total down to 43,000 as soon as possible. Romes 
have been cut (especially in Britain); (lights 
trimmed back; some pilots grounded temporari¬ 
ly; unwanted aircraft, including two Boeing 
747s, sold off; and unwanted assets, such as the 
Victoria Air Terminal, sold. 

BA's basic net operating deficit was about 
$160 million, but it hod to pay n little more than 
that in interest, primarily in new aircraft (29 
Boeing 737s and 19 Boeing 557s). This high in¬ 
terest rate burden will continue for some years 
to come, ns most airlines finance new aircraft 
purchases over a period uf about 10 to 12 years 
or even longer in some cases. 

l'an American, which incurred losses of $265 
million in the first half-year, has been told by its 
hankers to cancel or delay delivery of 10 aircrart 
and persuade stall*to take a 10 per cent pay cut. 
It has sold its profitable Intercontinental Hotels 
subsidiary to Grand Metropolitan as part of a 
plan for a new $‘250 million credit to case its 
financial troubles. 

Other major airlines have not yet been forced 
into quite the same straits but many have defer¬ 
red equipment purchases or delayed picking up 
aircraft already ordered. In some cases routes 
have been cut, or plans to start new ones 
postponed, (light frequencies have been trim¬ 
med, especiuIly in the United States and in some 
cases swfl* bus been reduced. 

The accompanying chart shows that mast of 
the major airlines in Western Eurupe have 
recently incurred losses, the exceptions being 
Swissair, Lufthansa and KLM, and inside the 
United Stoles, Delta. All these airlines arc well- 
known Tor exceptionally tough management 
techniques, tight budgeting, aggressive 
salesmanship, and among the Europeans, con¬ 
servative policies on fares. 


"THE Pacific's No 1" last week bit the bullet 
and went to tho Government cap in hand for a 
$30 million cash injection and dropped Its DC8 
trans-Tasman service out of Wellington, at a 
cost of 300 Jobs for an estimated annuel saving 
of $1 2 million. With its losses running around 
SIOO million — chairman Bill Mace admits "in 
the nineties" — Air New Zealand is In real trou¬ 
ble. But it is not alone by any means. The airline 
Industry worldwide Is finding 1981a nightmare 
year and London Financial Times writer Michael 
Donne suggests 1 982 might not bo much bet¬ 
tor. 


Neither Swissair nor Lufthansa has followed 
British Airways in abolishing first-class in 
Western Europe. There is no magic formula for 
success in the airline business, but those losing 
heavily would like to know the secret of the 
others' success. 

The basic cause of the industry's woes is the 
business recession, which is now biting deeply. 
Lust year, the clYccis were bad enough — the 
110 member-airlines of the international Air 
Transport Association Inst $1220 million on 
operating account, rising to $1350 million when 
interest, taxes and other items were included. 
But it did not cause an overall reduction in traf¬ 
fic. 

in 1980, according to the International Civil 
Aviation Organisation (the aviation technical 
agency of the UN), world scheduled passenger 
irafiic fell by 0.5 per cent — the first fall record¬ 
ed in the posl-wai period. 

This year, with much of the airlines' fat 
already trimmed oil' as ;i result of last year's 
problems, the situation is expected to worsen. 

There is little doubt in the minds of must 
airline executives that fuel-related fare increases 
are also depressing traffic, especially in the 
United States and Western Europe. 

The cost of fuel now accounts for about 30 
per cent of the airlines’ operating costs, against 
about 10 to 12 per cent a decade ago, and it is 
feared that this figure will go even higher 
through the lIHlK, reaching perhaps 15 per cent 
before the end «if ilic decode. 

A recent survey by 1ATA of traffic in 1980 
showed that the North Atlantic had the lowest 
growth since 1975, up only 1 per cent to 18.8 
million passengers in all, with a gain of 5 per 
cent in scheduled traffic offset by a fall of 2-1 per 
cent in charter travel. 

Tbe Atlantic route, served by more than 30 
airlines between Europe and North America, is 
estimated to lose about $600 million a year 
alone, and it may not be long before some 
airlines decide to abandon the routes they open¬ 
ed only in the late 1970s. (Western Airlines end¬ 
ed its Gat wick-Anchorage route on October 9.) 

One of the difficulties facing the airlines is 
that, largely because of government and con¬ 
sumer pressures, they cannot put up their fares 


Ray of light for the jet builders 


t HE recession and rising costs have come at a 
time when much of the world aircraft fleet is 
a B«ing - more than 2000 jets are more than 13 
years old. The airlines will have to replace this 
equipment (as Air NZ is, with 747s replacing 
DC 10 and DC8 aircraft) and much more 
d)rough 'he 1980s with the new-generation jets 
having substantially improved fuel consump- 
tion, lower noise levels and greater payloads. 


There are already orders outstanding for some 
5150,000 million of new equipment, but Boe- 
ln 8> the biggest jet builder in the world, 
Climates that there will be a demand for up to 
5*4,800 million more new jets — by about 4700 
aircraft - by 1991 to meet the replacement 
Market and anticipated traffic growth. 

This long-term optimism is the one ray of 
l lgtu in an otherwise gloomy situation. Orders 
or some new jets have been cancelled, and some 
deliveries deferred, but the airlines and makers 
HI not reveal how many. 

What is clear is that there has been a sharp 
°wdown in the inflow of new orders this year 
» j*“ l .he four major manufacturers — Airbus 
j^ustrie, Boeing, Lockhead and McDonnell 


A «5 U| ? n£ lustrie, which is launching its new 
building up sales of the bigger 
nr'ftj ' ! 8 l ^ e on ly one of the four expanding 
P oduction (from the current three aircraft a 
to a planned eight a month by 1984) to 
Moot contracts. 

Env* °. l * lere cutting back on wide-body jets, 
“otng is cutting back Its 747 output from seven 


aircraft a month last year to three aircraft a 
month now; McDonnell Douglas has halved 
DC10 output from 0.83 to 0.43 aircraft a 
month, while Lockhead is cutting TriStar out¬ 
put from two to l‘A a month, and may cut it fur¬ 
ther to one a month. 

But elsewhere in Boeing, work on develop¬ 
ment and production of both the new, fuel- 
improved 767 and 757 is being pushed ahead, 
although orders are slow for both, while 
McDonnell Douglas is also fully committed on 
its new DC9-80 series. 

These cutbacks on wide-bodied aircraft will 
be reflected in lower deliveries to the airlines in 
the 1983-84 period, and they are also affecting 
suppliers, such as the engine-makers. Rolls 
Royce recently told its suppliers tliat it was 
reducing supplies of “big thrust" RB-21 is for 
the 747 TriStar, although it is pushing ahead 
with new, fuel-eflicient engines such os the 
Dash 535. 

All the aircraft manufacturers say, however, 
that the longer-term outlook is brighter. Boeing 
is discussing sales of at least another 100 jets 
from the 747 jumbo down to the small 737-300, 
but admits the airlines are taking longer to make 
up their minds on what, and when, to buy. 

High interest rates are a particularly signifi¬ 
cant factor. There is a genuine difficulty in 
deciding what to buy in many cases — the A-300 
and Boeing 767 are closely matched in perfor¬ 
mance capabilities, as are the A-320 and Boeing 
757 — and the ultimate decision often turns on 
the purchase price and the interest rate the 
airline can get for the loans. 



by the amounts needed to recoup rising costs. 
Indeed, to do so would depress traffic even fur¬ 
ther. 

Tile situation is complicated by delays in gel¬ 
ling government permission to raise fares. 
IATA estimates that ii takes several months be¬ 
tween a fuel price rise, which lms to be met im¬ 
mediately, and winning approval (hr even a par¬ 
tially compensating fares increase. The result is 
that the airlines say they are running about 
$1250 million behind in recouping their fuel 
costs alone. 

Significantly, this figure closely matches the 
overall S1350 million deficit incurred last yeur. 
This has led IATA to exert considerable 
pressure on governments to approve j complex 


formula enabling airlines to raise fares 
automatically when fuel prices rise by certain 
amounts. 

This “pass-through" formula has not yet been 
given opproval — governments tend to be wary 
of surrendering their ultimate control over fares 
— but IATA has not given up hope of some 
kind of system to alleviate the cash shortfall. 

British airlines are in the vanguard of bids to 
introduce some types of cheaper fares to the 
Continent. British Airways lias already in¬ 
troduced its "New European Product", 
abolishing first-class and substituting tourist 
class for economy class while British Caledonian 
hns consistcmly sought (with limited success) to 
introduce a wide range of “Miui-l'rix" fares. 

But on the Continent, while some airlines, in¬ 
cluding Air France, have followed British Air¬ 
ways, the tendency is still to look nsknnce at 
such cuts, arguing strongly that the lime is not 
ripe. 

Indeed, the chances of airlines agreeing to — 
or being able even to consider — litre reductions 
nt this time are remote. They recognise that 
lower litres lead to increased truffic, but are 
caught in the squeeze of recession and rising 
costs which (etui to make all thoughts of im¬ 
mediate tare reductions academic. But when 
overall economic conditions improve, some 
basic changes in the fares structure will prob¬ 
ably occur. 

Tile air traffic controllers' dispute in Britain 
and America with supporting actions in some 
other countries, such as Portugal and Canada, 
huve cost tlte airlines dearly. British Airways 
alone estimates the British disputes earlier this 
summer have cost it about 60 million pounds, 
with (lights delayed, re-routed or cancelled 
outright. 

Some analysts have suggested that the current 
American air traffic cunt rollers* dispute muy be 
:t blessing in disguise, forcing a ait of up to 25 
per cent in schedules, with amscquc-ui savings 
in costs; few airline executives in the Untied 
States would agree. 
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Wot, no party 
poopers . . .? 



ABOUT these dancers. 

Are there no wallflowers? 

J E Nielson 
Lower Hutt 


RE wallflowers: at the Chief 
Electoral office’s latest 
estimate last week there 
were 1,978,658 of us enroll¬ 
ed. 

Re dancers: they’re no 
longer with us. Artist David 
Cowe has a new vision for 
this week’s polls update on 
Page 37. 

— Editor 


Politics in 
Manawatu 

ALLAN Parker's report on the 
politics of the Manawatu, while 
relatively accurate in its discus¬ 
sion of the situation in 
Palmerston North, is hopeless¬ 
ly uninformed when it purports 
to examine the electorate of 
Manawatu. 


Mr Parker pictures the battle 
in Manawatu as between Na¬ 
tional and Social Credit and, 
for good measure, describes 
Manawatu as a rural electorate. 
But the truth is that at least 60 
per cent of the electorate is ur- 
ban, and part of the city of 
Palmerston North. 

Moreover a telephone poll 
conducted in Manawatu late 
last month by myself in con¬ 
junction with Radio 2ZA and 
the Evening Standard shows 
present National support to be 
about 45 percent, Labour sup¬ 
port at about 30 per cent, and 
Social Credit at only 23 per 
cent. 

As the Social Credit can¬ 
didate Ross Doughty has 
recently conceded, there is little 
likelihood of Social Credit tak¬ 
ing the seat in 1981. Indeed 
Labour’s candidate, Dennis 
Kessell, still has a better chance 
of beating National, although 
the poll results indicate that it 
is a very slim one. 

Thus the major battle in 
Manawatu in 1981 appears at 
present to be one between 


Labour and Social Credit, for 
second place. In the long term 
the result of that contest may 
be far more important than it 
now appears. 

Dr Jack Vowles 
History Department 
Massey University 


Remember our 
past failings 

MAY I add an important 
caveat to Henry Lang’s 
thoughtful contribution to 
economic management (NBR, 
October 19). His support for 
"indicative planning” could 
easily be interpreted as a return 
to the NDC exercises of the 
1960s. 

I am sure that Mr Lang did 
not intend this, but a major 
failure of that exercise needs to 
be emphasised. In it, insuffi¬ 
cient attention was paid to the 
role of prices in a market 
economy. 

In particular, any future in¬ 


Out in front 

because we have 

New Zealand behind us... 


In shipping terms we have only been In 
existence lor a short time. Seven years. 
And in that short time the Shipping 
Corporation ot New Zealand has carried 
the nation's Hag to over 00 countries — 
halt the world!! 

We express our appreciation to the New 
Zealand manufacturers, importers and 
producers who have supported our 
services and grown to trust us with their 
very wide variety ot consignments. 
These regular customers have 
appreciated the frequent and reliable 
services we provide, Together we have 
broadened our horizons. Growing with 
each other, supporting each other. 

We have assisted in finding potential 
markets tor many o! our customers. You, 
too, can benetit Irom our knowledge ol 
the markets we serve. Find out what wo 
mean when we say: 

Wc Take care of everything! Contact: 


l 


,, l; rfJM . 


The Shipping 

Corporation of 

New Zealand 

Sea Carrier 
to the Nation 


W 






dicative planning must be con¬ 
cerned with the wage rate 
(measured as a cost to the 
employer) relative to the price 
of imports and the interest rate 
relative to the rate of inflation. 

If the effective real wage cost 
is too high, then the processes 
of import substitution and ex¬ 
port expansion will be dis¬ 
torted. If the real interest rate is 
too low then the investment 
programme will be distorted. 

Since both of these rela¬ 
tivities have a major influence 
on the income distribution it is 
easy to neglect them in such a 
political exercise as an in¬ 
dicative plan. The NDC exper¬ 
ience shows we neglect them at 
our economic peril. 

Brian Easton 
Director, 
Institute of Economic 
Research. 


Why single out 
Social Credit? 

IN a recent letter (NBR, Oc¬ 
tober 12), J V White calls for a 
commission of inquiry into 
Social Credit theories. May I 
be so bold as to ask Mr White if 
he would similarly support an 
inquiry into National Party 
theories? 

Perhaps I am easily confused, 
but I cannot sec what the Na¬ 
tional party is trying to do with 
the economy. My economics 
textbook says that the success 
of a government's economic 
policy is measured in terms of 
employment, price stability, 
economic growth and balance 
of payments. 

Would Mr While like to ex¬ 
plain in which of these four 
areas the present government is 
performing adequately? 

Steven C Darnold 
Alexandra 


The answer to 
all problems 

RAISE morale; take a cut; 
make more money; become a 
director of Air New Zealand. 

G Johnstone 
Auckland 


Power price 
to smelter 

IN your issue of October 12, 
you quote me as stating that "if 


the Government charged 
Fletchers less than it charges 
other consumers it would be, in 
effect, subsidising the second 
smelter”. 

The wording in your article 
tends to suggest that major 
users must be charged no less 
than the bulk tariff rate. In fact, 
my comment related to the 
profit recovered by the NZED, 
and should have read as 
follows: 

"If the Government gained a 
lower rate of profit from 
Fletchers than it gains from the 
totality of other consumers, 
then it would be effectively re¬ 
quiring others to subsidise the 
second smelter.” 

The point I was making to 
your energy reporter was that 
the base price negotiated with 
the smelter sonsortium would 
show the Ministry of Energy a 
rate of return which was at least 
as good as the average rale 
recovered from other con¬ 
sumers. 

Thus, the smelter supply 
could not reduce average prof 
liability, or require any in¬ 
crease in the general bulk tariff. 

BE Brill 
Parliamentary Under¬ 
secretary to the Minister 
of Energy 


annum 


on insured 1st mortgages 
lor 3 years. 


The, Europe Service 

The America Service 

The North West Pacific Service 

Agency Pacific Forum Line 

The Oceania Service 

The New Zealand Coastal Service 


Per annum on insured 2nd 
mortgages for 3 years. 
Other terms and yields also 
available. 

For brochure write 
P-0. Box 258, Auckland or 
Phone 34-419 

/Mk 

Allied Mortgage 
Guarantee Co. Ltd 

Professional Mortgage 
Managers & Insurers 


Fundamentals 
of interest 

THE interest rates article 
(NBR, October 5) demon¬ 
strates beyond doubt the absur¬ 
dity of current thinking on that 
subject, including Rob Mul- 
dooti’s. 

The problems of what sets 
interest rates, what is sound 
finance and what is sound 
economics must be rethought 
on the level of fundamentals. 
Why should a lender be paid 
interest by a borrower? 

In the current economic 
muddle almost all small savers, 
who are of course also lenders, 
are getting back less in real 
terms than they lend. Savings 
banks, building societies and 
other takers of small deposits 
pay interest rates of about one 
half, or at best perhaps three- 
fourths, of the inflation rate, 
Small savers get interest rates 
which arc negative in real 
terms. Is this just? . 

The structure of the existing 
system forces ordinary peop‘ £ 
to blow their entire Income on 
buying something now betore 
prices rise. 

For many the only alternative 
to currently spending tneir 
whole income is to make sav¬ 
ings deposits which in K * 
terms give them back less ptf- 
| chasing power than » ,ne J 
blow the lot. .. 

Borrowing and spend S 
whatever money one * 
one’s hands on is now o 
sound economics from an 
dividual point of view- n 
the point of view of soctetyB 

whole that course is 

John R Perklni 
Taurangfl 
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‘Postive’ policies — delivering the real differences 


by Colin James 

POSTIVE, practical solutions 
— so promised me the Labour 
candidate in my electorate. 

Having had ephemeral, 
chimerical, impractical, idea¬ 
listic, unworkable, fantastic 
and imaginary solutions waved 
under the nose of, foisted on, 
blandished to and propagandis¬ 
ed to me over the years, I must 
say "postive" solutions would 
be novel. 

"Postive" has a nice ring to 
it. It is a bit like that other 
splendid word, restive. And not 
at all like that cacophonous 
word, active. 

Presumably it means some¬ 
thing like particularly suscepti¬ 
ble to being sent through the 
post. Or perhaps, as restive has 
become in old age, it means the 
opposite of what it seems to 
mean — not at all right to be 
put in letterboxes. 

Or perhaps, by contrast, 
“postive” is like suggestive, 
that most seductive of all the 
“ivey” words. Come to me, my 
Labour candidate is perhaps 
saying, and all will be solutton¬ 
ed. 

Seductions, however, often 
inventively emotive before¬ 
hand, are frequently derivative 
only of immediate ambition. 

Afterwards, the seducer 
might turn from attentive to 
dismissive, expansive to 
abrasive; and the scdnccc from 
receptive to possessive anil 
thence, depressive, to vindic¬ 
tive. 

Seduction may be worth the 
price; but it has a price. 

As Labour, expansive in 
1957 and 1972, found to its 
cost at the hands of a 
retributive electorate in 1960 
and 1975. 

Here is the way the postive 
practical solution that came 
through my letterbox put it: 
“National's gamble . . . 
Government spending. 
Massive governmental spend¬ 
ing on Think Big' and huge 
dole payouts will mean rax in¬ 
creases, further cuts in Govern¬ 
ment services. 

“Labour's plan . . , Govern¬ 
ment savings. Labour's plan — 
with increased revenue and sav¬ 
ings from scrapping ‘Think 
Big’ projects — will provide 
funds for tax reform and 
welfare programmes." 

Hey presto. You sign the 
cheque, Labour will relieve you 
°f that fiddly bit about the 
numbers. And you'll get back 
more than you wrote down. 

Slick? Glib? Paradoxically, it 
comes in a plain wrapper. 

» Labour’s pamphlets — front 
the party which in 1969 in¬ 
vented the glossy approach to 
electioneering — are sober in 
appearance. They look prac- 
ticai, at least. 

Jj* this, they contrast starkly 
wnh the shocking-blue glossies 
from National. 

But, then, it’s ail relative. 

National has spent a lot of 
energy trying to convince 
voters — through "costing 
Labour’s promises" — that its 
°' vn glossily presented policies 
f c , the more practical and 

iT°ur’s mundanely presented 
Pohcies are impractical. 

National says Labour's 
Promises will cost $4000 
: m ‘ IIlon plus a year. 

' Labour says they will cost 
; H268 million. 

Labour has shown little In- 
ennauon to stop anything Na- 
i “ al is now doing, except 
j for the "Think Big” 

j ( ir rays at least some 

\ petro1 wiU be needed, 

; Jl’ auw uncertainties of sup- 

i Jit '■}* precaution in view 
^Middle East Instability. 


So that $1268 million will 
presumably go on top of the 
$2100 to $2500 million internal 
deficit we now have (minus the 
cost of the dole). 

Yet, cake-eaters-and-havers- 
too. Labourites moan vocifer¬ 
ously about the size of that 
deficit and its constraining ef¬ 
fect on their wishes. 

Oh, of course, Labour would 
up the economic growth rate, it 
says, to at least 3 per cent a 
year, generating $330 million 
in extra revenue ($1268 million 
- $330 million » $938 

million). 

And, of course, Labour 
would not try to implement all 
its policies in the first year. It is 
a five-year programme ($1268 
million — [5 x $330 million 
plus compounding ■= about 
$1750 million] ■ surplus of 
about $480 million in year 5). 

That 3 per cent might be on 
the way unyway. Manufac¬ 
turers have been investing in 
new plant. There is a tinge of . 
optimism. Maybe a (shrewder 
than 1972-75?) Labour Govern¬ 
ment would benefit from that. 

But if nut, then in the first 
year of a Labour Government, 
wc would still be under the in¬ 
fluence of the National policies 
Labour says have produced no 
growth. 

And in that first year Labour 
says it would implement must 
of its $437 million net (its 
estimate) “top-tier” pro¬ 
gramme of employment, agri¬ 
culture, housing, small 
business and regional develop¬ 
ment. In particular Labour is 
committed to introducing as 
soon as possible its employ- 
mem policy costed in 1980 
dollars at $140 million. 

Without the sort of water- 
into-wine trick we now know 
Labour capable of, that seems 
to imply either more tax or an 
increased internal deficit. 

Yet Labour also pledges to 
"moderate the growth of the 
money supply" — which im-_ 
plies cutting back the internal 
deficit. 

And it wants to cut, not raise, 
personal tax. Ah, but that $860 
million is self-financing, 
Labour says (presumably from 
the $330 million a year increase 
in revenue when 3 per cent 
growth starts). 

But that seems to me to put 
us back in red again ($480 
million surplus in the fifth year 
— $860 million =» deficit of 
$380 million). 

Ah, but of course, there is the 
evaded tax Labour will collect, 
especially from the multi¬ 
nationals that have been rip¬ 
ping us off — and from the 
monopolies with their big ex¬ 
port incentives. And the 
foreign exchange surcharge. 

(Put export incentives and 
the surcharge together and it 
looks suspiciously like a blind 
for devaluation — note also its 
propsoal to suspend “tem¬ 
porarily” the downward float.) 

The figures at this point 
become hazy (though no doubt 
Labour boffins have full ex¬ 
planations). 

And maybe Labour will* 
widen the tax base: it has talked 
about retail sales tax. 

But it has shown little en¬ 
thusiasm for indirect rax of that 
sort. And the bold suggestions 
of asset, wealth or factor tax 
which have bobbed up in the 
past four years, are all absent 
from this year’s policy. 

Labour’s tax policy, like Na¬ 
tional’s in the past sue years, 
has now come down to tinker¬ 
ing rather than real reform. 

Even under its policies, it 
will be better for someone on 
48 per cent tax to put money 
into unproductive non-takable 


land capital gains income- 
earning projects (unproductive) 
instead of taxable job-crcating 
industrial investment income- 
earning projects. (Edward 
Heath, that rabid voice from 
the left, called that sort of thing 
"the unacceptable face of 
capitalism”.) 

But note, of more immediate 
interest, Labour’s framing of 
the nub of the economic issue: 
". . . the New Zealand 
economy can no longer meet 
the legitimate aspirations of the 
people.” 

It is that single line that, 
more than anything, marks out 
the distinction between the two 
parties’ economic policies. 

National is much less con¬ 
cerned than Labour with the 
people’s aspirations. Give New 
Zealand growth, it has been 
saying in its pamphlets, and 
leave New Zealanders to get on 


with their lives. Their aspira¬ 
tions arc their own business. 

Labour has a dear precon¬ 
ception of those aspirations: 
more jobs, better housing, 
education, health and welfare 
and money in the pocket of 
low-incomc families. 

Two corollaries flow from 
the preconception. And, if (I 
emphasise ij) one accepts the 
premise and the corollaries, the 
bits of the economic policy fit 
together quite well — certainly 
it is more internally consistent 
than in 1978. 

One corollary is a greater 
willingness to get the state in¬ 
volved in people’s lives. The 
state would, under Labour's 
economic policy, be more in¬ 
volved in channelling invest¬ 
ment, setting optimum size of 
firms, forcing competition and 
holding prices of Government 
charges, goods and money. 


But there has been a shift. 
The language is much less 
control-happy than, for in¬ 
stance, in 1972. The "more 
market" feeling in National 
ranks has pulled Labour some 
way From its old state-blanket 
stance. 

The intention (though, of 
course, practice might prove 
different) is to influence mat¬ 
ters indirectly. 

The second corollary is in 
focus. Labour's policies are 
focused internally, National's 
externally. 

Export-led growth is Na¬ 
tional's rationale. Labour 
favours exports, of course, but 
more to relieve balance of 
payments constraints on inter¬ 
nal aspirations. 

"If New Zealand wants to 
create more permanent jobs, it 
is necessary to cam more 
foreign exchange to pay for the 


imports that are necessary 1 ' (for 
the jobs), it says. 

And "shortage of local de¬ 
mand, needed to maintain and 
expand industry” is top of its 
list of "real problems facing the 
economy”. 

It is this difference of focus 
that is at the heart of the argu¬ 
ment over "Think Big” and 
"think balanced". 

Is it a difference that the 
voters will pick up? Is it too 
subtle, too deep for 11-year-old 
intelligences? 

Of course. But in a sense, 
perhaps not. Perhaps the voters 
are capable of sensing the dif¬ 
ference subliminally, in the 
sense of knowing when a party 
has got out of kilter with their 
own fonts. 

If so, the voters' undoubtedly 
wise choice on November 28 
tnay speak volumes more than 
wc will hear in the first flush of 
election results. 
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Wang Laboratories Announces Network 
System for International Markets 





International leadership in office automation with the 
introduction of the company’s local area network cable 
syuem. Wangnet, for international markets. The an¬ 
nouncement of this Broadband-based local network 
marks a significant technological advancement over ven¬ 
dor offerings currently available in that it provides for 
simultaneous transmission of all types of office informa¬ 
tion — including data, text, voice and video — at a com¬ 
petitive cost per user. 

"Throughout (he 70s a major part of a company's com¬ 
munication expenditures went to improving and main¬ 
taining capabilities between company headquarters and 
regional offices. Yet surveys show that nearly 80 per 
cent of the information generated stays within the same 
facility,” said John Cunningham, executive vice presi¬ 
dent of Field Operations. 

"These same companies are now focusing their atten¬ 
tions oil improving Intra-Facility Communications as a 
key way of increasing productivity in the office." 

Wang has established a reputation Tor developing 
capabilities by identifying the needs of the user and then 
applying state of the art technology to create innovative 
products based on these determined needs. Similar pro¬ 
cedures of identification were followed in selecting the 
technology and manner of implementation for 
Wangnet. Prior to developing a local area network, 
Wang identified the specific needs common to modern 
business. Wangnet was then devised to address these 
needs. 

Specifically, the company realised that the proliferation 
of information processing equipment among various 
diverse user departments has meant that business infor¬ 
mation is no longer centralised. This decentralisailon of 
information, both data and text, has resulted in office 
workers no longer having quick and easy access to the 
information necessary for vital business decisions. 
Additionally, Wang found that most modern offices arc 
inundated with communication cables, wires, etc. — 
making the relocation of office workstations, or depart¬ 
mental information systems difficult and costly. 

Finally, Wang determined that information processing 
requirements in offices today involve a great deal more 
than data processing. Quite often, decision-making 
may be based upon compound-processing, or a mix of 
technologies involving image, audio, data ot word pro¬ 
cessing. It became readily apparent that modern 
business needed a means to carry multiple forms of in¬ 
formation on the same cable simultaneously. 

The combination of these needs resulted in the com¬ 
pany’s decision to provide the Broadband local area net¬ 
work, Wangnet. Broadband technology was the only 
means that could satisfy the above requirements because 
of its ability to handle simultaneous and diverse infor¬ 
mation. 

The overall concept of Waugneilocal area network is 
thRt the network can act as the information pipeline for 
all forms of information originating from any source 
regardless of manufacturer. In addition, Wangnet local 
area network extends the company’s concepts of in¬ 
tegrated information systems beyond the physical boun¬ 
daries oF any one system, allowing capabilities to be 
shared among a large community of Wang users. 

The company’s Wangnet announcement for Interna¬ 
tional markets includes details on three separate bands, 
which account for approximately 35 per cent of the total 
available bandwidth. The Wang band connects Wang 
office information, 2200 series and VS systems — the 
Interconnect band allows non-Wang and Wang systems 
with standard industry protocols to share information 
— and the utility band handles users’ video applications. 
Wangnet is a mainstream product for the 80s because it 
i successfully addresses the true nature of office Informa¬ 
tion, 1 * said Frederick A. Wang, senior vice president of 


development. "With over 50,000 Wang data and word 
processing systems installed throughout the world, our 
extensive experience in the office has taught us that in¬ 
formation is characterised by its simultaneous flow and 
diverse form.” “In addition, we have discovered that 
the two critical elements in increasing clerical and pro¬ 
fessional productivity are the case and quickness with 
which information can be assessed and distributed. 
Since June, when wc announced Wangnet capability for 
the US, the demand from international markets for our 
locnl area Broadband networking product has been con¬ 
tinuous. We are extremely pleased to announce 
Wangnet capability for the international marketplace." 
Wang said. 

Broadband was selected as the ideal technology for a 
local network due to its ability to send diverse Informa¬ 
tion simultaneously on the same cable. Broadband 
allows for the transmission of all forms or information 
on multiple channels — Baseband networks allow only 
one signnl on the cable at one lime. Additionally, Broad¬ 
band technology supports independent transmissions at 
a significantly higher aggregate data rate than Baseband. 
"Based on our current research of the office environ¬ 
ment, the limited capabilities of baseband networks are 
barely sufficient to handle today’s, let alone 
tomorrow’s, office information handling needs," said 
William F. Roscnbcrger, director of networking for 
Wang. 

The Wangnet cable distribution system utilises stnndard 
cable TV components which have been proven in years 
of use to be inexpensive, highly reliable and extremely 
rugged. Studies show the cnblc components have a 12 to 
16 year incan-time-bciween-failures in an outside en¬ 
vironment. "Wc expect the Wangnet cable component’s 
failure rate to be in the range of between 16 to 21 years, 
as they arc installed in a protected environment," added 
Rosen berger. 

Wangnet’s total bandwidth is 10 to 350 MHZ. This of¬ 
fers companies a tremendous capacity, now and in the 
future, to handle all kinds of office information. 

The Interconnect Band 

The Interconnect band provides the capability for non- 
Wang and Wang systems to attach to Wangnet cables 
and use its transmission facilities. 

Two types of circuits are provided on the Interconnect 
band, switched and dedicated. Both circuits are com¬ 
pletely protocol-transparent with protocol selection left 
entirely up to the user. Any system or terminal which 
supports standard data communications can attach to 
the Interconnect band. The specific interfaces which are 
provided for in the Interconnect band are Rs-232, V.24 
— conforms to V.28 electrical standard — and for 
higher speed transmission, RS-449 and V.35. 

The switched circuits of the Interconnect band enable a- 
single device to communicate to a variety of systems on 
an "as needed" basis simply by dialing the extension of 
the desired system. A total of 256 switched circuits are 
offered for point-to-point transmissions at rates of up to 
9600 BPS. 

As many as 512 Wang and non-Wang devices can com¬ 
municate over the switched channels by means of Wang 
frequency Agile Modems. All the frequency Agile 
Modems on the Interconnect band are controlled by a 
single Wang dataswitch. Both the frequency Agile 
Modem and the dataswitch will be available in the 
Pacific in September, 1982. 

For those applications requiring a permanent circuit bet¬ 
ween two or more devices, the Interconnect band also 
provides dedicated circuits. Sixteen dedicated circuits 
for non-sw)tched multi-point and point-to-point com¬ 
munications. at rates of up to 64,000 bits per second — 
BPS — are offered. Another 32 dedicated circuits pro¬ 
vide users multi-point communications at rates of up to 


9600 BPS. To attach Wang and non-Wang systems oil 
the dedicated circuits, either a 9600 BPS Modem — 
available March, 1982 — or 64KBPS fixed frequency 
Modem — available June, 1982 — is required. 

The Wang band allows for literally hundreds of Wang 
office information systems — OIS 2200 scries small 
computer and VS super minicomputer systems to com¬ 
municate over the Broadband cable at n transmission 
rate of 12 million bits per second. 

Wang systems arc connected to the cable via n 
Z80-based cable interface unit — CIU —, which acts as 
a buffer for information — assembles information 
packets and perforins error detection and correction. 
The CIU, which will be available in Europe in October, 
1982, controls the transmission and receipt of pockets by 
the carrier sense multiple access with collision detection 
— CSMA/CD — technique. 

"Wang’s implementation of CSMA/CD is significantly 
improved over other competitive implementations in 
that complete error recovery ami flow control arc pro¬ 
vided,” added Rosenberger. 

The Wang band provides an effective resource-sharing 
bond between Wang OIS, VS and 2200 systems. With 
minimal keystrokes, documents and files can be 
transmitted from one system to another. In addition, the 
Wang Maihvay — TM — Electronic Mail and Message 
system can distribute mail at the rate of 12 MBS. 
Virtual terminal operations, including the ability to ac¬ 
cess VS data and execute VS programs from any 
workstation on any system, arc also supported. OIS and 
VS users can edlL documents physically resident on 
another VS or OIS from their workstation. 

In addition, expensive output devices such as 
phototypesetters can be shaved, maximising a 
company’s peripheral investments. All functions can be 
assessed, if user-defined security permits. 

The Utility Band 

The final band announced is the Utility band, wmen 
enables the communication facilities or Wangnet to be 
used for video applications such as Video-Conferencing 
and security applications. Wang allocates 42 MHZ oi 
bandwidth for use as independent video channels, lor 
both freeze-frame and full-motidn applications. The 
specific number of independent video channels varies on 
a per market basis. Typically, five to seven simultaneous, 
channels are supported. , 

Since Wangnet is specifically configured to the needs cm 
each user location, a site survey is perfoimed by Wang 
personnel to estimate cable design for the individual site- 
Site surveys will be available in the Pacific beginning in 
February, 1982. 

In addition to the three bands announced for uderna- 
tional markets today, the company expressed its inten¬ 
tion to continue discussions with other data and worn 
processing manufacturers desiring compatibility wnn 
Wangnet over and above the compatibility whicn-tne 
terconnect band provides. Further details will be maw 
public in the near future concerning addition^ 
capabilities which will enable non-Wang manufacturer 
to be a more intergral part of Wangnet. n 

Wang Laboratories, Inc., announced in December l Jo * 
Us intention to develop a broadband local network a 
part of an overall office automation strategy that in¬ 
cludes capabilities In data, word, image, and voice pr 
cessing as well as networking and human factors. 

The company is an international leader in the field oro- 
fice automation with sales revenues currently in 
of 856 million U.S. dollars annually, and is listed amog 
the fortune 500 companies. Wang laboratories, m ■ 
markets, sells, services and supports its office autom ■ 
tion systems and related peripheral devices tnrougn 
worldwide network of 16 wholly-owned subsidiaries a 
62 independent distributors. 
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Where did the so-called socialists go? 


by Bob EdlLn 

RELAX, deer business reader. 
The mood for socialist 
economic upheaval which is 
motivating nationalisation of 
industry in France and which 
has just ended 40 years of con¬ 
servative government in Greece 
hasn't been virulent enough to 
infect the Labour Party here. 
Indeed, if we get landed with a 
Labour Government next 
month, and if party promise is 
translated into effective prac¬ 
tice — it's a crucial “if 1 ’ — the 
private sector here should find 
itself enjoying the fruits of re¬ 
juvenated growth (sooner than 
under the Government’s 
economic strategy which em¬ 
phasises heavy investment in a 
few large energy-based in¬ 
dustries, according lo Labour 
propagandists). 

Indeed, tilt- dilemma for true- 
red socialists will be to find a 
major party to curry their ban¬ 
ner to the polls (while they 
despair that there is no Tony 
Benn to represent their refor¬ 
mist concerns in the top 
echelons of our Labour Party). 

The extent to which Labour 
has taken a shnrp right turn 
(depending on your view of 
right) is reflected in its tux 
package. The objective is to cut 
taxes (“the biggest tax cut in 
New Zealand's history,’’ Rill 
Rowling boasts) not to fun¬ 
damentally redistribute the na¬ 
tion's wealth, to take from the 
wealthy and give to the poor, 
but to generate more spending 
money for promoting con¬ 
sumer-led business growth. 

Rowling tells us what has 
been known for years — the 
present tax system is “hopeless¬ 
ly distorted and a major brake 
on the NZ economy.” But what 
should come first? Tax cuts, in 
the hope they will stimulate 
economic growth? Or economic 
growth, before action can be 
taken on tax reform? 

Labour has opted for the first 
course. Thus the policies so far 
announced amount essentially 
to tax cuts, rather than to the 
more fundamental tax reforms 
which National is pursuing 
through the McCaw commit¬ 
tee. 

So "wot about the workers"? 
The major thrust of the Labour 
programme is to create more of 
. them. 

Essentially, Labour's aim is 
j 10 expand ex port-orientated 
I production — but it challenges 
the basic assumption of Na¬ 
tional's growth plan that ex¬ 
ports alone will create jobs, and 
1! questions the economic ef- 
-i °r ^vesting more than 
- .“0 trillion in energy-based 

proiccts, arguing that there 
wont be enough left over for 
Mpanding other sectors of the 
fconomy. 

Labour distinguishes its 
economic policy by emphbsls- 

i ba ! anc e” rather than 
hink big", and proposes a 
roadiy based strategy which 
Z 118 ror heavy investment 
all sectors - agriculture, 
Us n 8i heavy industry and 
n 5 rg y> forestry, tourism, 
“ring and transport - with a 
Pjrueular concern for the 
jejonal spread of. devetop- 

RowUng caUs it a “five-year 
«*very programme" which, 

1 has becn carefully 

• a,' , . According to- party 
the entire pro- 
would coat less than 

second**9 
iT»k? S umlmuni smelter and 
ran,. ^ cw Zealand Steel ex- 
• countered by 

«$***Abu that the coats, 
^g^protni^aresad^ 


The strategy calls for extra slim 
investment of $5800 million of n 
over the pext five years, which Thh 
Labour expects will create plan 
123,000 more jobs and generate com 
export-import savings of $1750 age 
million. It expects 37,000 more men 
jobs will be created through an of r< 
expanded services sector and at a 
the public sector. of 4 

There must be doubts about Ti 
where the money will come man 
from (similar doubts surround be a 
National’s plans). But for cam- «tri 
paign purposes, Labour is con- theii 
fident the investment funds l ; 
will come from the consumer divii 
demand which the party ex- p er 
pects will result when personal w hj| 
tax cuts put an estimated $860 |y hi 
million more into our pockets Wag 
in the first year. then 

Hut greater consumer dc- ineo 
maml generally promotes n sup; 
growth in imports. This would poll, 
be countered by n surcharge on itiaii 
foreign exchange (hound to read 
become a controversial plat¬ 
form plank) which, more im- - 

portant, would compensate for 
the revenues lost by the tax 
cuts. 

Rowling soys the surcharge 
will provide extra protection 
for local industry, discourage 
luxury imports and discourage 
undue wastage of Foreign ex¬ 
change. 

It will apply to nil foreign ex¬ 
change transactions without ex¬ 
ception. Thus it will be n 
charge on all tourists or per¬ 
manent emigrants, for example. 

But there was an element of 
vagueness in Rowling’s an¬ 
nouncement of the plan. For 
example, he gave no indication 
of what the surcharge will 
amount to in percentage terms 
or in total revenue, except that 
it would be equivalent to one 
year’s devaluation of the NZ 
dollar under the present sliding 
system, which means it could 
go as high as 6 per cent. 

Further curbs on imports are 
implicit in the promise to 
review the import licensing 
system, the objective being to 
ensure that we get the best 
value for scarce foreign ex¬ 
change. 

More fundamentally, Labour 
would put into mothballs — for 
an undefined period — the 
Government's policy of creep¬ 
ing devaluation. The implica¬ 
tions of this are bound to dis¬ 
quiet the farming community 
and other exporting sectors 
concerned to make their goods 
competitive on international 
markets. 

Rowling recognises the im¬ 
port surcharge as a one-sided 
devaluation, but counters that 
the assistance given to ex¬ 
porters “totals well over $700 
million, and for manufacturers 
the export incentive scheme 
amounts to a one-sided devalua¬ 
tion of more than 14 per cent." 

Thus the foreign exchange sur¬ 
charge “merely goes some way 
towards redressing the present 
imbalance," Rowling said. . 

Those export subsidies 
would be subject to a “com¬ 
prehensive” review, to ensure 
they help add to our fbreign ex¬ 
change. It seems unlikely they 
will be abandoned — but. Rowl¬ 
ing baa made clear his concern 
that the tax system how results 
In some very large companies 
paying no tax or very little. 

Similarly* Labour says it will 
review sales taxes to eliminate 

distortions and shift the burden 

fron* small business. 

While the source of . iiiveat- 
■ meat . funds for Labour’s 
grander plans is doubtful,'its 
plans for smqil and-medium 
- businesses are clear: It .regards, 
the retention of earnings, apd 
finance from the fiiiancial In-; . 


si itutions as the prime source 
of money for their expansion. 
This rationale is reflected in 
plans to introduce a two-tiered 
company tax system to encour¬ 
age profit retention and invest¬ 
ment (tax on the first $15,000 
of retained earnings would be 
at a rate or 25 per cent instead 
of 45 per cent). 

To encourage creation of per¬ 
manent jobs, companies would 
be able to deduct some of their 
extra employment costs from 
their tax bills. 

Labour is concerned that in¬ 
dividuals are paying nearly 90 
per cent of total income tax, 
while companies are paying on¬ 
ly half the share they once did. 
Wage and salary earners are 
therefore offered tax-free basic 
incomes and greater income 
support for families, lint the 
policy embraces no bold in¬ 
itiatives; it is essentially one of 
readjustment. 


Labour's first budget would 
provide freedom from taxes for 
the first $60 a week of in¬ 
dividual income; the first $72 a 
week earned by an individual 
supporting a non-working 
spouse; the first $ 130 a week of 
any family with at least one 
child. For each extra child, ex¬ 
tra income of $10 will be allow¬ 
ed tax free. 

Other features of the policy: 
increased overtime and shift 
work rebates (to encourage cx- 
cra work) and a slight upward 
shift in marginal tax rates to 
help reduce the effects of fiscal 
drag as wage increases push 
wage earners into higher rax 
brackets (details so far 
unspecified). 

And so average tax rates 
would be reduced for ail tax¬ 
payers, said Rowling -- he em¬ 
phasised that no-onc would 
have a higher average rate of 


rax (except the tax dodgers?) 

The tax base is therefore be¬ 
ing readjusted, but there are 
scant signs of a primary objec¬ 
tive of socialist reform — 
redistribution of wealth. A 
capital gains tax is not on. The 
greatest relief is being offered 
to the middle income bracket — 
and the policy even benefits 
high-income earners. But 
Labour is thinking about the 
factor tax, whose implementa¬ 
tion would have implications 
for the farming community. 

Significantly, Rowling says 
"the introduction of major new 
social welfare advances has to 
await the development of sus¬ 
tainable economic growth.” 

While the main source of 
new revenue will be the sur¬ 
charge on foreign exchange 
transactions. Labour also plans 
to crack down on tax evasion; it 
will locus particularly on multi¬ 


nationals, which it claims are 
“ripping New Zealand ofT’. 

Labour is committed to plias- 
ing in its growth policy during 
its first full year of government, 
but is confident that it will not 
be until the second financial 
year that the full costs of these 
proposals have to be met. “In 
the meantime there is enough 
ruom to manoeuvre, especially 
given the high rate of fiscal 
drag in the present Govern¬ 
ment’s policy. This means that 
there will be the chance to 
lower the deficit next year and 
at the same time start the pro¬ 
cess of introducing Labour’s 
overall economic policy,” 
Rowling argues. 

He assures us chat Labour's 
planned annual growlh rate of 
3 per cent would generate extra 
resources for the Government, 
without any increase in the 
Government's share of total na- 
Continuod Pago 1 8 


ASSISTANT 

DIRECTOR 

MANAGEMENT SERVICES DIVISION^^ 

jW New Zealand Railways wishes to appoint an AsslstanP%v 
Director to Its Management Services Division, located 
JW In Wellington. 

Ef The Division advlsos Management In such fields as 
frj transport policy, Investment evaluation, traffic forecasting, 
l w planning, economic analysis, organisation and methods, and EDP vjk 
L7 development. vft 

fif Duties include management of specific projects, and loading and M 
M training a small group of graduate staff In the economics and \j| 
3 planning fields. ra 

Th e person appointed will be a graduate, in any relevant discipline, with fcl 
• an interest In transport and with suitable professional experience. This Is 
ti a challenging opportunity for a person with an enquiring mind and proven LL 
■ leadership ability. JH 

\ Applications will close on 30 October 1981 and should be U 
M addressed to: m 

% The General Manager, m 

% New Zealand Railways, M 

Private Bag, m 

WELLINGTON. M 


Wa sra looking forward lo your future 




MARKETING MANAGER 
Packaged Goods 

* Salary — $40,000 vie * Company Car 

WE SEEK:- 

* Marketing experience and training In packaged goods 

* A tertiary qualification In marketing or related disciplines . , . 

* The ability to develop, execute arid monitor marketing strategies Nationally and 
internationally. 

* Proven negotiating skills 

Our client Is a well known brand leader with a reputation for product excellence. 
The result Is continued sales growth within a competitive prestige market. 

The appointee will be the KEY figure within a small but well qualified manage-' 
irient team and will play an Integral part in the growth strategies of the company 
both on the domestic and International, scene. , 

Although the salary package area nominated Is attractive it .Is viewed as a reflec¬ 
tion of the career status of the Individual sought. We seek drily the most qualified 
marketing managers who are seeking greater! personal develdpnrient., 

To apply please write,to Warwick Browne at P.O. Box 3723, Auckland giving full 
details of. your careen : ; ’. 1 v-. / .. ! 

MANAGEMENT SERVICES ASSOCIATES 

Recruitment, and Executive Search Consultants 
P.O. Box 3723 Auckland Telephone 795-370 
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TE901 licence not found on official MOT register Institutions opt out — there’s an election after all 


From Page 1 

kepi by the Secretary for 
Transport, not the authority. 

Our initial approach to in* 
spect the register was rebuffed. 
We were told it was not a 
public document, 

NBR obtained a legal 
opinion which supported our 
claim that the register should 
be open to inspection by thir 
newspaper. 

When we produced this writ¬ 
ten opinion to the WOT we 
were again rebuffed; the 
ministry's head office solicitor 
disagreed with our legal advice 
and maintained that NBR — 
representing the general public 
— had no right to inspect the 
register. 

NBR then asked the Chief 
Ombudsman to intervene on 
our behalf. 

Laking supported NBR's 
legal opinion and concluded wc 
should be allowed to inspect 
the register, particularly in 
light of the pending freedom of 
information legislation (now 
deferred until next year). He 
advised the ministry of his deci¬ 
sion. 

This month, Transport Sec¬ 
retary Arthur Healy wrote to 
the editor of NBR. In part, he 
said: “The matter has been 
under investigation by the 
Chief Ombudsman who has 
written to me setting out the 
grounds upon which he has 
reached the tentative conclu¬ 
sion that I should allow you ac¬ 
cess to the register, if that re¬ 
mains your wish. 



The Erebus disaster... was It e domestic or an International route? 


DSIR photo 


"The purpose of this letter is 
to advise you time in deciding 
to accept the findings of the 
Chief Ombudsman I now in¬ 
vite you or any authorised 
.member of your staff to ex¬ 
amine the register.” 

Our conclusion from the 
subsequent search: (here is suf¬ 
ficient ambiguity and confusion 
within the three-volume regis¬ 
ter to make it impossible to 
confirm the ministerial asser¬ 
tion in Parliament on July 17 
that Air Mew Zealand had a 
current licence for Flight 
TH90I. 

Under its governing 1951 
Act, the Air Services Licensing 
Authority can issue two rypes 
of air services licence. 

It may issue a blanket licence 
authorising an air service 
"generally” throughout New 
Zealand, or it may prescribe 
such specific details as the class 
and number of aircraft to be us¬ 
ed, a date from which it should 


start, the localities to be served 
and the frequency 

There is also provision for a 
temporary licence for no more 
than one month or for any 
specified special occasion or oc¬ 
casions. 

Standard licences remain in 
force for seven years, when 
they must be renewed. 

In the case of Air New 
Zealand, the airline absorbed 
the existing National Airways 
Corporation licences when the 
international and domestic car¬ 
riers merged on April 1, 1978. 

The relevant licences, ac¬ 
cording to the register of 
.licences, stem from September, 
1966, when NAC was granted 
licence numbers 465 to 469 to 
operate an air transport service 
under the standard terms and 
conditions, last recorded in the 
New Zealand Gazette on 
February 23, 1978. 

Those licences were valid un¬ 
til September 1, 1973. There 
was then a renewal to 
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Software International has sold 
more General Ledger systems worldwide 
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September 1, 1980 — another 
seven-year teem. 

Finally, last year the licence 
was renewed until 1987. 

But, in practice, the ASLA 
has usually issued specific 
licences of the second kind that 
nominates the class and 
number of aircraft to be used. 
This practice is borne out by 
the Register of Air Licences. 

One of the original 1966 
licences (No 465) issued to 
NAC, for example, detailed 
Beet types and numbeis such as 
13 F27 aircraft and 13 DC3 air¬ 
craft. 

Later amendments and modi¬ 
fications to the licence clearly 
show that the airline sought a 
licence amendment when fleet 
configurations changed. 

But the practice appeared to 
stop in 1970, when space ran 
out on the register page relating 
to the licence, and no further 
changes in fleet configuration 
arc recorded in the register on 
those continuous licences. Per¬ 
haps applications for amend¬ 
ments to the continuous 
licences also ceased at (his time. 

The Air Services Licensing 
Act states: “Every such 
(licence) amendment or revoca¬ 
tion, or addition of new terms 
and conditions, made pursuant 
to this section (26) shall be 
noted in the appropriate 
register.” 

NBR could find no such 
alteration in the register that 
allowed Air New Zealand to 
operate DC 10 aircraft during 
the time of the Erebus crash. 

But we were able to find 
details of temporary licences 
issued to both NAC and Air 
New Zealand to operate DC 10s 
between New Zealand airports. 

The fact that both airlines 
felt it necessary on several occa¬ 
sions to obtain temporary 
licences to operate DC 10s in¬ 
ternally suggests that the stand¬ 
ard seven-year licences were of 
the second type, specified fleet 
types and numbers — and so re¬ 
quired amendment, 

One such temporary licence 
was issued on January 5, 1976 
(No 1023) to NAC. It was a 
temporary licence "for schedul¬ 
ed services, using two DCS and 
two DC 10 aircraft on normal 
NAC airports”. The licence 
was valid from December 24, 
1975 to January 20, 1976. 

The airline subsequently 
sought new temporary licences 
(numbers 1026, 1032, 1038) 
which permitted it to operate 
the fbur aircraft up to April 13, 
1976. They then lapsed. 

On July 17 this year, after 
publication of NBR's story 
about our fruitless attempt to 
Inspect the register of air 
licences, Transport Minister 
McLachlan answered a series 
of questions in Parliament put 
to him by Labour MP and Air 
New Zealand watchdog John 
Kirk.' 

He said: “The Air New 
Zealand Hcencif current at the 
time of the' accident was 
granted on January 5, 1976. Its 
expiry, date was. August 31, 
1980." . : ? 


issued on that date other than 
the one-month temporary 
licence, which was valid only 
until January 20, 1976 — near¬ 
ly four years before TE901 
crashed into Mount Erebus. 

The first reference to Air 
New Zealand within the 
register is in 1977, when it was 
granted a series of temporary 
one-month licences "to operate 
one DC 10 Series 30 for air taxi 
services between Auckland- 
Christchurch-Auckland”. 

The last of these expired on 
December 12, 1977, according 
to the register. 

No further references are 
made until 1980, when the 
airline had its original 1966 and 
1973 licences renewed as 
licence No 1465 on September 
9 for a further seven years. 

On August 26 this year, Air 
New Zealand was granted 
another temporary licence "to 
carry on scheduled services as 
detailed in Number 1465” with 
the following authorised fleet: 
three 737 aircraft carrying 113 
passengers; three 737s carrying 
121 passengers; one DC8-52, 
carrying 138 passengers. 

On September 7 this year — 
three months after the original 
NBR story — the airline was 
granted "a temporary air ser¬ 
vice licence to conduct a scenic 
flight or joy ride service from 
Auckland using one Boeing 737 
of 110 passenger seats”. 

A key question: if the Hirline 
believed it needed temporary 
licences to operate DC10 air¬ 
craft or scenic flights both 
before and after the Erebus 
flight, why not TE901? 

Even if the airline considered 
that its seven-year, continuous 
air transport service licences 
were sufficient, the standard 
terms and conditions as outlin¬ 
ed in the New Zealand Gazette 
indicate it would have required 
an amendment to operate 
DClOs on any domestic ser¬ 
vice. 

Section 4 (1) of those condi¬ 
tions details terms for replace¬ 
ment of aircraft. 

It states: "Subject always to 
there being no increase in the 
number of aircraft as are 
authorised in the licence, the 
licensee may at any time 
replace an aircraft with another 
of equivalent seating capacity 
and of substantially the same 
maximum payload as the air¬ 
craft which was prescribed by 
the (Air Services) Licensing 
Authority when it granted, 
amended or renewed the 
licence .. 

The Gazette, notice states that 
an aircraft with a maximum 
payload of more than 25 per 
cent greater than the maximum 
payload of the aircraft prescrib¬ 
ed by the authority "shall' be 
deemed not to be of substantial¬ 
ly the same maximum 
payload”. 

It .adds that mnxltnutn 
payload "means the difference 
between the empty weight and 
either maximum zero fuel 
weight ! br '. maximum 
tlficated take off 
.whichever isth? lesser 1 


the aircraft equipped for tin 
service other than foel and 
payload. 

According to the Ministry of 
Transport, the lesser weight is 
the difference between empty 
and maximum zero fuel weight 

A DC8-52 has a difference of 
22,046 kg between the two 
measures. A DC10, on the 
other hand, has a difference of 
46,000 kg — more than 100 per 
cent greater than the DCfl 
figure and well beyond the 25 
per cent differential prescribed 
by the authority. 

It would thus appear that the 
airline would need an amend¬ 
ment to its blanket licence if it 
decided to begin DClO flights 
in New Zealand. NBR could 
find no such licence amend¬ 
ment in the register. 

The Ministry of Transport 
keeps a separate volume that 
records decisions by the Air 
Services Licensing Authority 


r 
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allowed In- 


(or amendments to nir licences. 
It docs not, however, record 
details of (he licence apph«- 
lions apart from "approved’ or 
“declined" and dates. 

NBR was unable to locate 
more details of these applica- 
lions. .. 

The legal validity of tha 
separate volume is uncertain- n 
is not part of the three-volume 
register or air licences P resc i!“ 
cd by the governing Act. 1 w 
search of the register u as tv » 
NBR has been, able to in¬ 
vestigate licences. The nianW 
in which the records wtW 
certainly does not provide 
clear record of the nature and 
state of licences, as the & 
would appear to r«l u,re ; 

Further confusion »»»«* 
the actual status of Pug 

T The' ticket, were hjJ- 
Alr New Zealand ^“ ri ° thc 
flight documents 
"TE" prefix to the i‘ 1 S n 
domestic 


number), not domes*. ^ 

11 Whether the ricket cont^ 5 
are for a domestic: or * 

tional service is ,her JL flight 
clear, particularly as the B 

left New Zealand territorial 

llt This issue is understood}® 

be at the centre-of eg 

dependents and 

nearly 100 Erebus \dcdmv ■ 

will undoubtedly 

plex and lengthy; M JJJTJ 
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by Klaus Sorensen 

WHERE are the institutions 
when the market needs them? 

The answer is that they are 
standing well away from the 
current market slide and, in¬ 
stead, are salting their cash 
flow away in short-term deben¬ 
tures and billB as they wait for 
the market to bottom, and for 
next year’s predicted interest 
rote spiral. 

The market's slide in the past 
two weeks has been basically 
due to a lack of institutional 
buying support — and the 
private investor looks as if he 
will have to grin and bear it — 
because there won’t be any in¬ 
stitutional buying support for a 
while yet. 

And certainly not before the 
election. 

The institutions will play it 
sale. Km her than succumb to 
the temptation of buying into 
the market at the very bottom 
and gambling on u favourable 
election outcome (whatever 
that is) they will wait for the 
election result and then buy 
selectively — even though they 
might have to pay 10 per cent 
more for their stocks than the 
punters. 

But onic the election is mil of 
the way and the $220 million 
wash issue draw-off luis been 
satisfied, private investors can 
look forward to a little more 
sanity in the market. Then 
there will be a few bargain 
stocks to be bought. 

Interestingly these might be 
more prevalent among the 
leaders than anywhere else. 
Fletcher Challenge and Forest 
Products have taken a hammer¬ 
ing and now they are beginning 
to look very attractive on fun¬ 
damental — yield and price 
earnings - grounds. 

There are some surprisingly 
high tax-free yields lurking 
around — with a potential for a 
sharp upside movement once 
the market recovers. Fletcher 
Challenge is yielding very well 
« present, and the 200c share 
price last week was beginning 
to make some mouths water. 

The stock is getting very 
close to what the "chartists" 
call a buying support level. 
The word bargain begins to ap¬ 
ply to FCL once it gets below 
what some commentators claim 
is a psychological barrier. 

The $64,000 question for the 
Private buyer is: when will the 
■narket decide prices have bot¬ 
tomed? 

It seems the institutions are 
leaving that judgment to the 
small investors — ironic, since 
_ ‘jj 6 institutions helped cause 
the slump in the first place. 

One analyst told NBR "the 
privaie investor has been right 
ln selling — because the basic 
principle of selling is to be able 
to buy back in more cheaply, 
though it’s been a bit of a 
daughter, I must admit, even 
,,J°°d 8,l »ff has gone down. 
The question is should he 
°n selling — and I think 
'he answer to that is "yes' — but 
shar low-yielding 

many of the leading 
°cks must be down about as 
as they should go — “the 
Prospective PE for Forest 
is now 4.8, Fletcher 
^‘iengc is 5.2 and that for 
5* to 5.2 also, so they cer- 
zj* aren’t In the pricey. 

any more." . 
lal i bdicve * these fimdamen- 
stand as the best 
against any further 
“ijuithemarket. 
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free dividends for years, so you 
would think that stocks would 
be close to the bottom." 

The analyst emphasises that 
the 1974 slump occurred for 
completely different reasons to 
this one — where earnings were 
crashing for the pastoralists and 
retailers in an economy-led 
downturn. 

Earnings forecasts for 1982 
are good. “The NZIER 
business opinion survey show¬ 
ed (his week that people are op- 
riinistic and we are looking at a 
3 per cent growth in the 
economy next year." 

The analyst says there is no 
deep-seated slump in the 
economy as there was in 1974, 
"there might be some change 
in the emphasis of resource use 
from the domestic to the in¬ 
dustrial sector, hut all this talk 
of a credit-squeeze is bullshit — 
Muldomi lias had 12 Budgets 
and lie tms never hud a credit 
squeeze yet." 

Bui at the same time the 
analyst admits the 30 per cent 
current annual growth in the 
money supply is "horrendous, 
the growth in trading bank and 
finance company deposits has 
been very fast and as for the 77 
per cent increase in car leasing 
oiilsiainlings . . . ii lias to be 
dampened down. 

"Si' you cmild sny that while 
prices are coining down the 
fundamentals are holding up, 
with the avenge PE for the 
leaders coming back from u 
prospective 7 to around 5 or 
6 .” 

But people have had a severe 
fright and might be reluctant to 
re-enter the market. "When 
you think about it, Fletcher 
Challenge is down 32 per cent 
and guys were buying Forest 
Products as a long-term share 
at 440c — now they won’t buy 
them at 300c.” 

This price resistance also 
works in a slightly different 
way: "cake Brierley In¬ 
vestments; we have guys who 
say ‘Brierley is at 470, my price 
is 440’, so the price comes back 
to 440 because there has been 
no buying support for that 
30c.” 

He blames two major factors: 
"the cash issues, which will at 
least soon be over, and the 
threat to forest export incen¬ 
tives, which hasn’t been resolv¬ 
ed” for the fall, but mentions 
the legal wrangles over the 
creation of capital reserves for 
tax-free dividend payments as 
also having an effect. 

“But I’m not a pessimist. I 
think the market will stay down 
at least until after the election 
but the rot we’ve seen is going 
to slow down. Nevertheless, it 
could still come back another 5 
per cent because there is still no 
support for the leaders.” 

One institutional investment 
manager told NBR last week 
his organisation has been only 
"nibbling” at the market in re¬ 
cent months. 

“You could say we’ve been 
net sellers, but we are also buy¬ 
ing a few because there are 
so me very cheap stocks out 
there. We stopped wholesale 
selling a month ago and could 
be described as selective buyers 
' at the moment.” 

> He has found some of the 
rights issues particularly attrac¬ 
tive and while he won’t name 
shares, admits a couple of sec 1 , 
tors look good. 

3ut he stresses political 
uncertainty As his reason fbf 
holding back . unUJafter 'the 
election. •" ' 7;.' 

: ! He believes that with 
forestry, for fexample, the big 
problem the Labour threat to 
n unf air 


looks the best, but we are look¬ 
ing at a bit of retail, too, which 
will do well under Labour, and 
so will electronics. 

"Housebuilding is another 
good area if Labour gets in but 
I wouldn’t touch the liquor sec¬ 
tors if Labour got in because of 
price control, and Labour isn’t 
as kindly disposed to the wine 
industry as the present Govern¬ 
ment, either.” 

In the meantime, “we arc 
keeping things very short, 
short-term bills and that sort of 
stuff,” said the investment 
manager. 

He expects to be able to get 
some good fixed term rates next 
year and is awaiting the details 
of the Fletcher Challenge 
debenture issue with interest. 

“I’ve heard it’s going in he 
for about $50 million mul with 
the secondary market for 
debentures yielding 17.25 per 


cent they will have to come 
near that figure.” 

He says the rise in the sec¬ 
ondary market yield has been 
caused by selling pressure on 
existing debentures as people 
sense rates will climb early next 
year and they want to get liquid 
to take advantage of these 
higher rates. 

Another institutional man 
told NBR he thought Labour 
would win (he election “uud 
that will do quite a bit of good, 
what with the $860 million 
they will release from taxes 
which will go into cars and 
housing." 

The market uncertainty 
won’t be settled until after the 
result is known but in the 
meantime “there arc some 
bloody good underlying factors 
around such ns the I’Es and tax- 
free yields.” 

He says that if Fletcher 
Challenge can earn $90 to $95 


million on an annual basis in 
the current year it would pro¬ 
vide a PE of under 5, “and say 
they arc paying 17.5 cents, that 
is 8.75 per cent tax-free yield at 
the current price which is 22 
per cent gross.” 

The market has been over¬ 
sold on this basis, but he isn't 
prepared to say when the 
market will bottom — having 
already been wrong once. 

“I’m still liquid enough to 
buy back in straight away, but I 
don’t wont to rush in till it bot¬ 
toms and I don't know when 
that will be, because I thought 
Fletcher Challenge had bot¬ 
tomed at 220 and Forest Prod¬ 
ucts at 340,” said the invest¬ 
ment adviser. 

'Tin still quite bullish on the 
market, even though it is going 
through the classic bear market 
process at present, and I think 
that there will be many fewer 
cash issues next year because 


they have got over $200 million 
so far, and that could mean a 
tight scrip situation for 1982. 

‘Tve gone into short-term 
debentures and bills and Pm 
getting ready to re-enter the 
market when I’m satisfied it 
has bottomed. It can't go too 
much lower, at least among the 
leading shares, and I reckon if 
you can buy 5 to 10 per cent 
from the bottom you arc doing 
well,” he said. 

As for individual shares, "for 
the private investor I think 
Fletcher Challenge at $2 is dirt 
cheap — though I have several 
million in the portfolio and that 
means we are pretiy heavily ex¬ 
posed from a weighting point 
of view. 

"What wc realty need for this 
type of stock is some overseas 
buying support — and you 
won't gel that wiih the way the 
New Zealand dollar is falling”, 
he concluded. 



If you need 
business finance 
we’re ready to help! 


We can’t see why getting business finance should 
lie difficult. We recognise that with credit available, 
productivity and growth will follow. 

We have the finance for your business. 

We would like to lend it to you. 

We’ll assist you in every way we can with your 
application, and will advise you promptly of our 
decision. 

TO WHOM DO WE LEND? 

If you’re already in business and need new. income producing 



AT WHAT INTEREST? 

Interest rates are competitive and negotiable. Our aim is to 
get the money toy mi in the way you want. Repayment terms 
arctailored to suit you meeds. 

WHATSEGURITY DO WE REQUIRE? 

We’ll consider a vyide range of scciirii lex:, from .riincJiinery,. 
land, property, plant or vehicles - secured by ways such ns 
hire purchase, lease or mortgage. The asset used for security 
need not he part of the venture being financed. You do not" 
need ti > he a client of Tile New Zealand Insurance Company. 

WHO AREN.Z.I. FINANCE? 

With assets exceeding $260million. N.Z.f. Finance is New 
Zeuland's third largest Financier and Merchant Danker and is 
a member of The Now Zealand Insurance Group. With 20 . 
offices throughout New Zcalaitdiyoij cun l>c assured of 


to us. In other words,,whether you’re starting out. expanding, oflwes throughout New /.caumuyoa 
diversifying, exporting/importmg, or simply keeping pace - . prompt. personal service u nd advice, 
wc can design an N.ZX Finance Business Loan programme HOWTO APPLY? 


i design! 
foryou. 

HOW MUCH DO WE LEND? 

Any sum that your business cun repay without stress. We 
have no pre-conceivfid ideas and no upper limits. 


Just phono your nearest N.Z.I. Finance office mid one of our. 1 
Finance Executives will come to see you." ■. 1 • 

Allcriuttivcjy. yoif van apply through your jAcctHiiitiiiii. • 

orSolieiior." ■ ..... 


N.Z.I. finance Ltd. 

• FINANCIERS AND merchant bankers; 



.N.Z.I. nuance Offlrttt 
NORTHERN REGION; WUANOAREI 
QNEHUNGA' 668-397. PANMURE 579-785, 
CENTRAL REGION; NAPIER 5MJJ 
WELLINGTON 72U-2HU. SO 
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Giant FCL pays gigantic fees 


by Klaus Sorensen 

FLETCHER Challenge Ltd 
shareholders received a 
$200,000 shock last week. 

That's the maximum amount 
the country’s largest company 
expects to pay its directors in 
fees — proving the company is 
a giant in every way. 

Shareholders received their 
notice of annual meeting last 
week which seeks among other 
things to set the remuneration 
of directors (other than the ex¬ 
ecutive directors) at a max¬ 
imum of $200,000 — with 
backdating to boot. 

The resolution, if passed, 
will have effect from January I, 
1981. 

This looks set to make 
Fletcher Challenge the highest 
pnyer of any listed company, 
with an "average" fee For non¬ 
executive directors of $ 18,000. 

However, this average figure 


has to be a “guesstimate”, as 
fees are normally divvied up 
among the directors at rheir 
discretion, with the chairman 
and deputy chairman usually 
commanding a premium over 
their colleagues. 

And some companies also 
pay executive, directors, but on¬ 
ly notionaily, as the fees are 
remitted bad* to the company. 

The Fletcher Challenge max¬ 
imum fees of $200,000, and the 
non-executive average of 
$18,000, compares with NZ 
Forest Products which has a 
$100,000 maximum (increased 
this year from $55,000) for its 
directors, of which nine of the 
12 members of the board are 
non-executive — giving an 
average of $11,000 annually. 

Lion Breweries has a $85,000 
maximum for directors' fees, 
and eight non-executive direc¬ 
tors, giving a $10,500 per man. 

But Lion varies its fees not 


FINANCIAL 

CONTROLLER 

International Publishing Organisation 
$30,000 plus benefits 

Our client company is a specialised 
publishing company with operations and 
joint venture Involvements in many overseas 
countries. The editorial base for the 
organisation has recently transferred to New 
Zealand and we seek to appoint a top finan¬ 
cial person to undertake the following: 

Development and Maintenance of Accoun¬ 
ting systems 

Preparation of Financial Statements 
Management and Investment of funds local 
and overseas 

Co-ordination and preparation of budgets 
Measurement and control of costs 
Preparation of Export Grants and Taxation 
claims 

The financial controller will report directly to 
the board and will have the assistance of ex¬ 
perienced staff. Location Is Auckland. 

Applications will be treated In the strictest 
confidence and should be made In the first 
Instance in writing setting out details of 
qualifications and experience to: 

The Consultant, 

McElroy Speakman & Co., 
Chartered Accountants 
P.O. Box 2103 
AUCKLAND 


MANAGER 

FINANCE/ADMINISTRATION 
MARKETING AND DISTRIBUTION 
COMPANY 
SENIOR POSITION 

Our client Is a large, well-known and highly respected 
company operative In the marketing and distribution 
field throughout the upper North Island and shortly ex¬ 
tending nationally. A current reorganisation and 
amalgamation requires the appointment of.a person to 
head the finance and administrative functions. 

The Manager, Finance and Administration, as a senior 
executive and member of the executive team, has 
responsibility for the Information, Bee rate rial and 
finance functions. Including reporting to the board, 
management of data processing and variance reporting 
to divisional management. 

The role Is a broad Interpretive one with an emphesls on 
Iho provision of financial data to others in the manage¬ 
ment team. We are seeking applicants qualified In the 
accounting field with systems experience ready for a 
top finance |ob within the 30-40-year age group, promo- 
; UOnal opportunities oxlst within the organisation. 

The remuneration package recognises the seniority of 
the position and Includes full executive'benefits.' 

. Confidential applications should ha directed to: 


Hutchison 

!„l || | . ' or 468*670 after hours, 

liUll TOO orwrite to 

- PO Box 33, Auckland 1 


only between the ordinary 
members and the chairman and 
deputy chairman, but also on 
the basis of which sub¬ 
committees directors sit on, 
and how much time they have 
to put in at meetings (the 
average is one and a half days a 
month). 

Hugh Fletcher told NBR last 
week his company’s justifica¬ 
tion for these relatively hefty 
fees was simple — you have to 
pay top money to get top peo¬ 
ple. 

He confirmed there were 11 
outside directors on the 21 man 
board who would share the 
lees, "but the $200,000 is a 
maximum amount and it won't 
necessarily all be used. 

“One important factor has to 
be considered; many of our 
directors have been precluded 
from taking many other direc¬ 
torships and a number have 
had to resign because of the 
conflicts. 


Business week 


Alex Harvey Industrie* Ltd received 
final statutory consent for the purchase 
of 1 , 461,500 ordinary shares In Canter* 
bury Timber Products Ltd from 
Australian Consolidated Industries 
Ltd. 

Autocral Sanyo Holdings (NZ) Lidt 
net profit alter tax for the half year end¬ 
ed August 31 was $1,363,602 (Iasi year 
$680,837). An Interim dividend of 10 
cents per share will be paid on 
November 3. 

Bing Harris and Co Ltd hss accepted 
an offer for the sale of their Victoria St, 
Wellington property. The sale created t 
benefit to the company of $955,222. 
Canterbury Roller I’loar Mills Co 
Ltd: unaudited profit alter lax for the 
aix months ended June 30 was S3U.272 
(laic year $31,358). 

Ceramco Lid announced that It now 
holdi 80.4 per cent of the tout issued 
capital of Midland Couchllncs Ltd. 
Christ church Qua Coal and Coke 
Co Ltdi unaudited profit after tax for 
the half year ended September 30 waa 
$218,895 (last year $363,210). An in¬ 
terim dividend oT7 per cent will be paid 
on November 25. (Directors noted that 
Brterloy Investments held 46.6 per 
cent of die company’s issued capital.) 
Christchurch Press Company Ltd: 
unaudited net profit oiler tax far the six 
months ended September 31 was 
$420,446 (last year same period 
$358,009). An interim dividend of 5 per 
cent will be paid on November 9 and 
there will be a one-fowen tenounnablt 
issue of 204,625 ordinary $1 shares at a 
premium of $1.50. 

Dalhoff and King Holdings Lldt 
audited consolidated lots for the 15 
months ended June 30 was $103,000 
(Last year for 12 months $607,000). 
Directors said the loss was mainly caus¬ 
ed by increased interest rates specialty in 
the United States. Steps have been 
taken to remedy the situation including 
realisation of a number of assets. A final 
dividend of 8 per cent will be paid las 
free subject to Inland Revenue approval 
on November 24. 

Fehex Industrie* Ltd, a subsidiary of 
Feltez New Zealand Ltd, tus entered 
into an arrangement to subscribe for 
300,000 units in the Oplo Forestry 
Fund float 

Ivon WatUns-Dow Ltd agreed to sell 
the one million shares by private con¬ 
tract they hold in Cnnteibury Timber 
Products Ltd to Alex Harvey In- 
dutfrlea Ltd, The agreement is subjecr 
to consent under the Commerce and 
Overseas Investment Acts. 

Lana's Industries Ltdi unaudited pro¬ 
fit after tax for the half year ended 
September 30 waa $333,222 (last year 
some period $72,256). An interim divi¬ 
dend of 10 per cent (nil bit year) will be 
paid tax free on November 30. 

Lane Walker Rudkin Industries laid 
It waa In i|ic- market fbrttp to 150,000 
ordinary and 12. per "cent specified 
preference' share* of the capital of M 
O’Brien ’and Co Ltd at 75xenia ex- 
1 dividend for the ordinary shares and 73 
’cents Ihr the specified preference shares. 
O’Brien directors approved the move. 
After completion LWR's 'agents 
withdrew Horn the market, 

Maiiuoal Corporation Ltdi audited 
. group pioih after ux fludiD year ended 
June 30 was $822,471 (hat. year 
$688,142). ft final, dividend of 13 per 
.cent is recommended making * total of 
. ’. 20 far cent (tart year' 1ft per tthtfc The 


"In many cases they are tak¬ 
ing a cut in the directorate in¬ 
come they received before the 
formation of Fletcher 
Challenge. 

“If we are seeking to attract 
the best we have to recogniae 
they are the people who would 
get many top directorships — 
and you could argue they are 
taking a cut in income to sit on 
our one board. 

“Take ray father; be had to 
give up South British and 
Dalgety — as well as income 
from Fletcher and Tasman 
boards, for the one directorship 
of Fletcher Challenge — there's 
no doubt he is a long way down 
the tubes. 

"And John Horrocks and Bill 
Wilson both gave up their 
South British directorships to 
sit on the Fletcher Challenge 
board.” 

Fletcher emphasised that he 
didn't think fees paid would be 
as much as the maximum 
$200,QQQ allowed. 


final dividend will be paid tax free on 
November 25. 

NZ Light Leather* Ltdi unaudited 
loss for the half year ended June 30 wai 
$115,000 (previous six months loss 
$1,200,000). Directors said benefits 
were beginning to arise from the merger 
with Amalgamated Product* Ltd. 
NZ United Corporation: unaudited 
group net profit after tax for the half 
year ended September 30 was 
$2,489,000 (last year $790,000). An in- 
lerim dividend of 22 per cent, of which 
4 per cent will be lax free, to share¬ 
holders who have to elected will be paid 
on November 20. 

Southern Croaa Minerals Explora¬ 
tion Ltd reported "highly 
encouraging” indications Tram its latest 
study or i he rmenllal of its Talisman 
Mine at K.iragahoke. 

United Building Society of 
Christchurch (Permanent) Ltdi 
unaudited profit for the half year ended 
September 30 was $21,296 (last year 
$17,112). 

Subject to approval of the Examiner of 
Commercial Practices Wattlea In¬ 
dustrie* Ltd baa agreed to sell H C 
Kitchen Ltd to Fletcher Timber Ltd 
for cash. 


Indicators 

ORDERS (excluding those for mineral 
fueb) placed overseas by major private 
importers during August toiillcd SNZ 
208 million, an 8.8 per cent reduction 
on the July figure. 

MINERAL fuel orders for the six 
months ended August 1981 totalled 
$717.9 million ($676 million in the 
previous six months) and private import 
payments for August were $522 million. 
THE Department of Statistics monthly 
survey points to a total value of $757.9 
million in retail sales (last August $628.4 
million). After correction for seasonal 
changes In purchasing patterns and 
numbers of trading days per month 
there was a 3.8 per cent increase com¬ 
pared with July, and represented a 23.2 
per cent increase over August last year. 
FOR the year September there was a net 
migration loss of 10,797 (Ian year 
11,840). 


LEVIN BARE LAND 
FOR AUCTION 
NOVEMBER 12th 

A stimulating horticultural investment opportuni¬ 
ty. Suitable for a syndicate of Investors. 

24Va acres of flat stone free market garden soil 
on main highway In a beautiful locality 1V& miles 
from Levin P.O. High pressure and town water 
natural gas on property. 

The western boundary adjoins recent Borough 
housing subdivision development. 

Levin Is the growth centre for horticulture of the 
lower North Island. 

Massey University, the D.S.I.R.and the local 
Dept, of Agriculture's Research Centre are heavi¬ 
ly involved In realising the high potential of the 
region. Field officers provide advice and prac¬ 
tical assistance to local growers. 

Govt, encouragement Is evident by way of taxa¬ 
tion incentives and development finance. 
Undeveloped land of this soli quality In this area 
Is experiencing rapid growth In value, reflecting 
the confidence of Investors In the future of the 
horticulture Industry. 

Property Is signposted on Arapaepae Road, 
Levin—Shannon Highway. 

To be sold by auction 2 p.m. St John's Hall, 
Queen St., Levin, 12th November. 

Agents: 

ROD WEIR & CO. Ph. 88319 AH 89291 
DALGETY & CO. Ph. 86149 AH 63882 


‘Ididntgettobe 
where I am today 
without knowing about 

COWAN'S 
Fine Art Riper’ 

.. 



Clbmbns dr Jonqur, Prlnttellar. Etching of i6s>- 


IMPORT LICENCE 
TENDERING SCHEME 

Correction to call for Tenders — Lot 14, Round Two 

Tenderers should note that due to a publication error the licencfiunjt 
1 size amounts were omitted from Tender Numbers 1981/197 ; vand_ 
1981/202 advertised in Lot 14. TheseTender Numbers should read.89 
follows: 

Tender No. Hem Code . Tariff Item V 

1981/197* EX 87.091 87.13.000.01 L Baby Carriages 10,000 2,0001 

1981/202 EX 96.0.15 EX 96.01.039.39E Brooms and Brushes, other 
s' kinds 30,000 3,000 2 • 


NOTE: Any tenderers who have already submitted mistaken bids ®s, 
result of these omissions Should write to The Registrar,; import' 

■Licence Tendering, at once. • v -y • > * * ' 



Stock Exchange 
weekly review 


FOR WEEK FRIDAY OCTOBER 16 TO THURSDAY OCTOBER 22 



Alrwork. BOc 
6 % pr 
Ajax GKN 
Alcan. 60c 
A H I 

Alliance. 60c 
1 2% conv pr 
Annex 

Allied Farmers 
12 % conv pr 
A M Blnley. BOc 
Ampol Pet. BOc 
A Beeven 

1 1.5% conv pr 
1 6 con pre( 

Andes Group 
6-6.5% pr 

I 2% conv pr 
ANZ Banking Group 
A Wrlylit 

•A' B-7.5% pr 
-B' 6-0% pr 
A Bnmult 
A Ellis 

A’lhliy flargh 
A B Cables 
Atlas. 50c 
10 % conv pr 
Auck Gas 
Aurora. 60c 
10 % conv pr 
14% conv nts 
A C I 

Autocrat Sanyo 
Bnllle, 60c 
Ballins. 60c 

II % conv pr 
Bunk NSW 
Bosch Pen, 50c 
Bondons. 

Bmg Harris. BOc 
8 N Z Finance 
Brldnovalu Mining 
Briorley, 60c 
1 B.76% spec pr 
Bos. 60c 
B H P. 200c 
□rothar. 60c 
Bunting. 60c 
C PD 

10 % conv pr 
CFM 

12 % conv pr 
Cam Flour 
Cant Timber 
12 % conv deb 
Capital Radio. 26c 
Capital Life, 50c 
Carbonic lea 
Carter Holt 
CBA Finance. 60c 
CCL 

Ceramco 
12 % conv pr 
16% red spec pr 
Chenory 
Ch’ch Qes 
Ch'ch Press 
City Realties, 10c 
Clyde Group 

I 2% conv pr 
Colllrgwood, BOc 

13% conv pr 
Col Motor 
Colyar Watson 
Comalco, 60c 
Command 
Con Moral. 60c 
conv pr 

Con Minerals, 4c 
Cooks Wine 
Cory-Wright 
12 % conv pr 
16.26% conv pr 
Crown Consolidated 

II % conv pr 
C S R 

Cue Energy 
Options 
“alpety (NZ) 

Dalnoff & King, BOc 

Deanes 

DIC 

12 % conv pr 
Dingwall & Paulger 
0 Mcl Wallace, BOc 
12 % conv nte 
11 % nts '82 
Dom Brew, BOc 
5% prel 
11 % conv pr 
Donaghy’e 
12 % conv pr 
D R G. BOc 
Dunlop (NZ) 

Ebh'en* Pr 
Ebos, 60c 

1 Lichtenstein, BOc 
tmporor Mines, 1 0c 
endeavour 

c Adams 

turopa pief nt 

F T C, BOc 

e 11 * c °nv pr 
F Walmak, 50c 
FaTtBx. BOc 
B% p r 
16% pr 
["•stone NZ 
fwher & Paykel 
'^'-CheHenge 
>6% conv pr 
i o% conv pr 

fountain Corp 
F?X 9 k UX Radio 
iRk WBVB - B0 ° 

4;«.« nvpr 

0 JU%°onvp, 

2 j Coles, BOo 
Qo2? nBav ' B0 ° 

u£ BnQfCJU p 
™ °°nv pr 
Dfoavanor Propa 


7B 

7B 

76 

100 

126 

... 

... 

0 

415 

... 


0 

168 

170 

188 

4500 

272 

272 

270 

14600 

13B 

148 

136 

68600 

130 

130 

130 

1200 

IBB 

158 

154 

12300 

340 

346 

340 

28100 

386 

385 

386 

100 

22B 

228 

225 

1100 

247 

... 


0 

137 

137 

130 

20800 

128 

130 

128 

3800 

130 

130 

130 

1300 

160 

160 

165 

6100 

40 

.. 

-- 

0 

132 

... 

— 

0 

340 

342 

340 

19600 

376 

376 

375 

300 

70 

.. 


0 

00 



0 

355 

355 

355 

800 

50 

50 

60 

1500 

400 

410 

400 

660 

336 


... 

0 

71 

71 

70 

13700 

70 

70 

70 

4000 

276 

275 

276 

IU00 

242 

247 

242 

10500 

280 

... 

... 

0 

186 

... 

... 

0 

270 

... 

... 

0 

344 

360 

335 

151900 

76 

75 

76 

1300 

MB 

122 

115 

16300 

113 

113 

113 

1600 

489 

499 

499 

2000 

446 

_ 

... 

0 

176 

178 

173 

22000 

95 

96 

95 

4100 

400 

400 

400 

IQ 500 

82 

100 

80 

62800 

440 

■170 

<140 

76360 

105 

... 

... 

0 

90 

66 

80 

6300 

1830 

1830 

1630 

50 

100 

... 


0 

200 

220 

200 

10400 

286 

308 

286 

13300 

380 


... 

0 

365 

375 

305 

1 700 

240 

240 

240 

200 

200 

200 

200 

400 

450 

460 

460 

53100 

460 

450 

450 

82300 

110 

110 

1 10 

BOO 

90 

90 

90 

100 

276 

... 


0 

305 

3B0 

366 

11600 

296 

320 

296 

13400 

240 

260 

240 

2300 

244 

245 

243 

14000 

170 

... 


0 

400 

... 


0 

290 

300 

290 

1 BOO 

300 

300 

300 

200 

400 

400 

400 

2760 

60 

50 

60 

1B0OO 

112 

116 

112 

6000 

120 

_ 


0 

55 

55 

66 

4000 

60 

- 

■■ 

0 

320 

330 

320 

22000 

10B 

105 

106 

3800 

230 

236 

230 

3000 

220 

... 

... 

0 

170 

170 

170 

000 

200 

200 

200 

300 

16 

17 

16 

62600 

110 

11 B 

110 

6200 

180 

190 

180 

1100 

21B 

... 

— 

0 

200 


— 

0 

215 

220 

216 

7900 

216 

216 

216 

900 

815 

816 

816 

700 

16 

17 

16 

55300 

7 

8 

6 

102000 

266 

276 

266 

7700 

60 

62 

60 

4000 

170 

170 

170 

1000 

216 

220 

215 

4800 

167 

187 

107 

400 

286 

285 

2B6 

1600 

94 

95 

94 

17000 

70 

76 

76 

700 

86 

85 

95 

400 

112 

112 

107 

46800 

80 

- 

— 

0 

77 

77 

77 

1900 

166 

160 

156 

4600 

178 

176 

178 

1900 

106 

105 

105 

800 

360 

360 

360 

1800 

B6 

— 

— 

0 

14B 

146 

146 

BOO 

130 

130 

130 

1600 

385 

386 

386 

2300 

178 

_ 

-- 

0 

180 

170 

160 

3200 

235 

236 

236 

400 

92 

_ 

.. 

0 

127 

128 

126 

17600 

10B 

107 

106 

2300 

8B 

_ 

— 

0 

173 

177 

173 

66200 

A 


11600 
6100 
9800 
227600 
2800 
200 
200 
0 

14100 

2400 

7800 

1000 

29100 

0 

32100 

1B400 

600 

2800 


Halleneteln 

Haurakl Enterprises. 26c 
HBvvklnB. 50c 
8 .6% pr 
H B Farmora 
13% conv pr 
Healing 

1 2% conv pr 
H Pollard 
10 % conv pr 
Henry Berry. BOc 
Holeproof 
Hume Industries 
6-7.6% pt pr 
I C I (NZ) 

Inti Broadcasting 
Independent News 
Ind Cham, BOc 
I WetktnB-Dow. 50 c 
J Hardy Intpey, 

James Smith, 50c 
1 4% conv pr 
1 2% conv pr 
J Burns 

14% conv pr 
John Edmond 
J Webstar, 60c 
1 2% conv pr 
J Nathan 
J Rnttrny 

12.5% ennv pr 
L W Rudkin, 25c 
12 % conv pr 
Lanas. 60c 
L D Nathan 
9.5% conv dabs 
15.5% conv pr.00 
Loylond. 50c 
Lion. 50c 
10 % conv pr 
I 2% conv pr 
L 6 M Oil. BOc 
Lustorold 

Mninroril Corp. 50 l 

I 6% conv pr 
Meit. BOc 

II % conv pr 
Mnnuwam Knit,BOc 
Mnnuvsfliu Rftdlo 
Man i hot 

Marac 

McAlpinc. BOc 

McKorhmo 

Midland 

l I % con v |it 
Min Resources, 20c 
M O'Brien. BOc 
12 % conv pr 

I 5 conv pr 
Montana. 50c 
M-PIM 

Motor Holds, BOc 
Motor Trod. BOc 
5 6% pr 
1 1.5% conv pr 
MSI Corpn, BOc 
12 % conv pr 
Mt Cook 
conv pr 

M I M Holds, BOc 
Nat Insurance. 50c 
Naylor 
6 % pr 

Nell Holdings, 50c 
N Z Cement 
N Z F C. BOc 

II % conv pr 
N Z Farm Fert 

12 % conv pr 
14% conv pr 
N ZF P 
N ZIG 

NZI 10% conv pr 
N Z Light Leathers 
N Z Motor Bodies 
N ZM C 
N Z News 
NZOG 
N Z Petrol, BOc 
N Z Refining 
NZSB 
N Z Stool 
N Z United 
Nuhake 
Odllna, BOc 
'A' B% pr 
12 .6% conv pr 
13% conv pr 
1 6% con note* 
Optical 
12 % conv pr 
Otago Prass & Prod 
Pavroc Holdings 
P D L Holds. BOc 
Perm Invest 
Printing & Packaging 
11 .6% conv pr 
Progteaelvo 
12 % conv pr 
Prop Securities, BOc 
Prud Building 
Quill Humphries. 60c 
12 % conv pr 
RedloAvon. 2Be 
Radio Oiego 
Regina 

R & W Helieby 
Raid FBrmara 
Rapco (NZ), BOc 
Revertsx 
Rex Consol 
1 5% conv pr 
Rheem. BOc * 
Rothmans, BOc 
R W Sounders 
Salmond 
Sanford 
P r 

12 % conv pr 
12% 'B' conv pr 
SehoflBk! 

Soott. BOc 
12 .5% conv pr 
Selby 

Skellerup, BOc 
B-7.5% pr 


243 

250 

243 

24800 

126 

127 

120 

16500 

112 

112 

112 

15000 

2B 

... 


0 

269 



0 

176 

... 


0 

166 

176 

165 

18900 

200 

200 

197 

600 

250 



0 

400 

... 


0 

190 

200 

190 

54200 

236 

235 

236 

400 

188 

188 

188 

200 

41 



0 

200 

205 

200 

1600 

90 

.. 


0 

185 

190 

186 

9600 

215 

215 

216 

9700 

212 

212 

212 

6900 

243 

260 

243 

5400 

95 

96 

96 

1200 

60 



0 

64 



0 

100 

100 

90 

15G300 

216 



0 

230 

230 

230 

3300 

85 

85 

85 

0200 

G5 



0 

145 



0 

260 

250 

260 

900 

210 

... 


0 

97 

100 

93 

61900 

132 

132 

132 

200 

160 

150 

120 

33600 

220 

226 

220 

11600 

227 



0 

210 

210 

210 

100 

165 

106 

166 

100 

158 

158 

155 

57300 

168 

16 7 

106 

7100 

133 

133 

132 

7900 

32 

33 

32 

15300 

240 

240 

240 

3300 

220 



0 

120 



0 

306 

JOG 

305 

1900 

350 



0 

1 10 



0 

1 10 



0 

260 

250 

250 

500 

175 

178 

175 

3700 

130 

130 

130 

19500 

230 



0 

220 



0 

200 



I'l 

68 

GB 

OU 

19700 

76 

82 

76 

178000 

73 

73 

73 

3400 

60 

60 

61 

6600 

148 

148 

145 

10600 

218 

218 

218 

200 

146 

158 

145 

9400 

96 

.. 


0 

62 

.. 

.. 

0 

62 

.. 

.. 

0 

90 

90 

85 

34500 

85 

85 

86 

700 

190 

195 

190 

21800 

105 

165 

165 

BOO 

776 

... 

... 

0 

258 

270 

258 

76300 

145 



0 

26 

25 

25 

200 

B6 

86 

84 

18900 

146 

146 

140 

30900 

123 

137 

122 

8200 

140 

... 

... 

0 

200 

200 

200 

12800 

192 

192 

192 

10000 

170 

170 

170 

600 

320 

326 

318 

77800 

400 

410 

400 

10100 

236 

— 

— 

0 

48 

60 

48 

600 

80 

80 

76 

19200 

166 

170 

165 

22800 

236 

238 

236 

2300 

39 

39 

37 

78400 

220 

... 

— 

0 

140 

142 

140 

12700 

80 

80 

79 

410400 

202 

202 

196 

26700 

680 

680 

680 

10200 

206 

206 

200 

600 

90 

92 

90 

72400 

20 

_ 

— 

0 

82 

63 

62 

6800 

69 

69 

09 

2800 

108 

110 

106 

11600 

80 



0 

60 


- 

0 

180 

180 

170 

2300 

240 

... 

— 

0 

310 

310 

310 

8500 

96 

.. 

- 

0 

185 

198 

180 

9200 

176 

176 

176 

1900 

158 

180 

168 

26100 

400 

... 

... 

0 

230 

235 

230 

6900 

120 

120 

120 

300 

106 

110 

100 

7300 

110 

... 

... 

0 

126 

126 

126 

400 

100 

... 

— 

0 

160 

160 

160 

1000 

98 

100 

98 

6200 

410 

... 

— 

0 

76 

78 

72 

6000 

330 

330 

326 

400 

300 

300 

300 

1800 

160 

160 

160 

500 

150 

150 

160 

2300 

164 

166 

162 

11100 

330 

330 

330 

700 

230 

230 

230 

BOO 

350 

366 

360 

1100 

366 

_ 

— 

0 

360 

360 

3BO 

100 

180 

... 

— 

0 

210 

... 

— 

0 

97 

87 

97 

19100 

90 

— 

- 

0 

285 

_ 

— 

0 

330 

330 

330 

3700 

40 


- 
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Smith Biolab, BOc 
1 2% conv pr 
Smiths C M 
Sthn Croaa Hotel 
Sihn Crone Mins, 20c 
S F M 

Spedding. BOc 
1 2% conv pr 
Staol 8 Tuba, BOc 
Suckling 
Taylors 
1 2% conv pr 
Taltherm 

1 2 % conv pr 
T J Edmonds 
Tolley 

Tourist Corp of Fiji 
Trans Ashburton. BOc 
TNL Group, 50c 
10 % conv pr 

1 2 % coriv pr 
Trans (Nth Cantl 
1 .3.5% conv |ir 
1 5% conv |V 
U E B. 60c 
B.B-7 6% pr 
1 2% conv pr 
1 G % conv pr 
United Bldg 
Unitod Publishing, 50r 
Vacation, 50c 
1 2 % conv pr 
I 2.5% conv pr 
Vlsionhlro, 

Waltnki-NZn 
1 1.5% conv pi 
Walkor & HrtH 
Waldo. GOc 
1 2.5% conv pr 
I G% conv pt 
Walgas 
Wastlwldno 
Wilkins & Oh vies 
b.75-7.6% pr 
W Jnffary 
1 2 % conv pr 
Wilson ft Horton 
Wilson Distill■>:*. 

Wilson Noill 
I 2% conv P' 
Wiiistnnr. 5Gr. 

1 2 °) lohv pr 
W'Wlhs I NZI 
Wort mild 
5-7 5% pr 
W Snrhijiloi-I 
Veto b Corp 
1 2% conv pr 


146 

148 

145 

2600 

175 

... 

— 

0 

170 

170 

170 

100 

200 

200 

200 

700 

38 

40 

30 

56400 

285 

290 

286 

12600 

76 

76 

77 

4000 

78 



0 

120 

123 

120 

17200 

165 

... 

— 

0 

145 

... 

— 

0 

1 75 

176 

175 

100 

160 

160 

1 BO 

100 

145 

... 

— 

0 

270 

276 

2 70 

1900 

185 

IBS 

185 

5 BOO 

<10 


— 

0 

62 


.. 

0 

115 

118 

112 

87000 

92 

92 

86 

800 

105 

106 

105 

500 

142 


... 

0 

115 

1 15 

1 15 

100 

1 1 G 


... 

0 

115 

1 10 

113 

37400 

120 


... 

0 

IOO 

109 

10G 

5800 

04 

66 

63 

1 0800 

120 

... 

— 

0 

250 

260 

246 

1 100 

85 

SB 

B5 

5400 

70 

70 

70 

300 

75 


.. 

0 

120 

128 

120 

1 2000 

226 

232 

226 

50000 

192 

19G 

192 

600 

400 

400 

400 

6000 

202 

204 

198 

93700 

1 1 2 

1 15 

1 12 

2900 

184 

184 

ISO 

4000 

415 


— 

0 

196 


— 

0 

320 

320 

320 

10000 

00 


— 

0 

160 

1 GO 

160 

1800 

140 

... 

... 

0 

400 

400 

400 

1050 

IS5 



0 

97 

87 

87 

13200 

140 



0 

75 

76 

74 

187800 

55 

56 

5G 

3800 

73 

73 

73 

550 

340 

340 

340 

200 

BO 



0 

1 10 



0 

395 

400 

390 

8700 

176 

176 

176 

900 


Displaywriter 

The brightest 
new word 
in Word 

Processing from 


Word Processing^ 


Mortgage Funds 

Available 

for Commercial and Farm 
proposals. 

Minimum amount 
$200,000. Only prime pro¬ 
posals considered. 

Strict confidentiality 
observed on all applica¬ 
tions. 

Apply to;— 

Mortgage Brokers Lid, 
P.O. Box 1209, 
WELLINGTON. 


BUTTLE, WILSON & CO. 

Members of the Auckland Slock Exchange 

7lh Floor. C.M.L Cenlre. Queen Street. Auckland. 
Phone 34-357, P.O. Box 45. 


TVlarac Merchant Banking Group* 

MONEY RATES AS AT CLOSE 22/10/81 

- 3D DAYS 90 DAYS 180 OATS 

k^QCAL FUNDS - Commaicral 

bill* prune sailing raw % p a 18.0 15.88 18.4 

FOREION FUNDS 

Eurodollars: % p a 18.8375 18.4378 18.8128 

CURRENCY 

SETTLEMENTS Spo t 3 rplh. girth 

US dollars (buWseil) .0I87I.S17T .81B7/.8888 .81877.7883 

Marac Corporation Limited 
Auckland Ph. 109) 778840 

Hamilton Ph. <071)394 837 JqL 

Wellington Ph-iOfl 721878 

ChrlBlchdroh Ph. <03) 782820 iiImTa 

i Dunedin Ph.(024)777-863 MAIlir 

W New Zealand, Australia, Hong Kong, Singapore. - ~ -- J 
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CNG law changes upset retailers, rival oil suppliers 
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by Ann Taylor 

RIVAL oil companies are miff¬ 
ed at amending legislation 
which will allow Caltex to in¬ 
vest $23 million to set up CNG 
outletB at petrol stations. 

The same legislation has ir¬ 
ritated petrol station-owners, 
who are concerned that their 
independence from oil supply 
companies has been eroded. 

The Motor Spirits Distribu¬ 
tion Act — “for the purposes of 
encouraging independent 
traders and competitive trade" 
— made it illegal Tor a 
wholesaler ro have an “estate" 
or “interest ” in a retail outlet. 

But the amending legislation, 
passed two weeks ago, allows 
wholesalers to have an interest 
in CNG and LPG equipment 
and any changes to land or 
buildings “essential for the 
establishment or operation of 
the equipment". 


The legislation caught the oil 
companies by surprise, aa it 
made a speedy passage through 
Parliament. 

And it raises the questions of 
whether the embryonic in¬ 
digenous fuels industry will be 
subject to licensing, and 
whether distribution of alter¬ 
native fuels will be through 
traditional outlets. 

CNG and LPG are not strict¬ 
ly motor spirits. But the Act 
would have prevented Caltex 
from financing its chain of 
"about 50" CNG outlets. 

A Ministry of Energy 
spokesman told NBR the 
amendment merely “opens up 
a further financing option for 
petrol station-owners." 

But Max Barclay, executive 
director of the Motor Trades 
Association which represents 
the retailers, insists that the 
legislation "provides an oppor¬ 
tunity for wholesalers to get an 


CNG 




Alternative fuel outlets...who should have the controlling 
interest? 


interest and influence in the 
retail business." 

In its submissions to the 
select commircee the associa¬ 
tion said “the question of in¬ 
dependence of retailers has 
troubled the industry since the 
early 1950s. 

“The Act was introduced to 
correct distortions in the retail 
industry caused by keen com¬ 
petition between wholesalers.. 


the independence of retailers 
will be rendered largely ineffec¬ 
tive by the amendments pro¬ 
posed," the association argued. 

Caltex managing director Bill 
Dunning said his company did 
not press for the change. 

“We made our case to the 
select committee and just said it 
would be in the national in¬ 
terest," he said. 

“The amendment was in- 
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iliated by the Government to 
promote stations going into 
CNG and LPG ... to make it 
easier for supply stations to get 
finance. The Act needed 
clarification so that they could 
accept assistance." 

But Barclay maintains that 
station owners could get the 
finance themselves. 

He acknowledges that “tradi¬ 
tionally oil companies have 
been the source of finance, 
motivation and expertise" for 
station-owners. But the amend¬ 
ment could allow interference 
in the whole business, he 
argues. 

The wholesaler with an in¬ 
terest could require a station- 
owner to open 24 hours a day, 
move the lube bay to facilitate 
the CNG compressor or con¬ 
centrate resources in particular 
areas leaving others to languish 
at the expense of the travelling 
public. 

The other oil companies — 
and the trade association — 
support the Government’s ob¬ 
jective of getting the gas out of 
the ground and using it. 

But the oil companies arc 
worried that an advantage has 
been given Caltex, “which has 
nailed its flag to the CNG 
mast”. 

“We have all been through 
the experience of competing nt 
the retail end and it is not par¬ 
ticularly good," one oil com¬ 
pany spokesman told NBR. 

“It’s the motorist who ends 
up paying." 

The industry, he snid, had 


From Page 11 

tionnl income of well over 
$1600 million in the next five 
years. 

One Labour expectation 
from its taxation policy is a 
lessening in demands for 
higher wage increases, which is 
important to an attack on infla¬ 
tion. 

Rowling promises six basic 
thrusts to inflation: greater con¬ 
trol over Government charges; 
reintroduction of a flexible sub¬ 
sidy system; introduction of 
"tough” anti-monopoly and 
pro-competition policies; price 
control on monopolies; gradual 
winding back of interest rates 
with special rates for priority 
sectors; moderating growth in 
the money supply. 

On the other hand, the “sink¬ 
ing lid" policy in the public 
service would be abolished, 
which implies greater public 
spending (and the financing of 
a huge internal deficit can be a 
major inflationary factor). 
Labour talks of moving 
towards zero-based budgeting 
as a means of adequately deter¬ 
mining priorities, and of a joint 
programme with state unions 
aimed at promoting efficiency. 
Viewers of Yes, Minister will 
take a justifiably sceptical view 
that such good Intentions will 
result in anything of conse¬ 
quence. 

Essentially, the end-inflation 
package calls out for more 
detail if voters are to be con¬ 
vinced. 

More realistically, Rowling 
expects no quick improvement 
in our balance external deficit, 
because his growth policy will 
demand overseas capital. “Our 
best estimate is that we will see 
the beginnings of improvement 
in 1983 and more significantly. 
In- 1984." 

All of this assumes no great 
upheavals overseas (such as 
another oil crisis). And there is 
B;basjc assumption of an annual 
growth rate of 3 per cent, pro¬ 
viding ektra revenue for 
' Government, 


been content with the wn 
things were. The licensiiu 
authority has "kept quite tig}! 
control on what can be done 
and what cannot be done." 

The independence «f 
retailers was upheld by tbt 
1976 commission of inquiry in- 
to the industry. The commit 
sion reported that “clearh, 
wholesalers will exploit an; 
weaknesses in the law if ifo' 
will give them marketing ad¬ 
vantages over a competitor.” 

In 1963, a chink in the 
legislation allowed a flood of 
interest-free or low interest 
loans on generous terms from 
wholesalers to retailers who 
needed it. 

The six wholesalers were 
then forced into competing to 
provide more generous ad¬ 
vances and terms. 

In 1966 stability was restored 
with an agreement on rates. f 

The Motor Trades Associa- • 
tion argued in its submissions 
that the amendment would 
moke retailers more dependent 
on wholesalers for the con¬ 
tinued provision of facilities. 

It submitted that “the 
primary benefit to a wholesaler 
of control and influence over a 
retailer is the security lltaithc 
particular site will not be lost to 
a competitor, that market shire 
will be preserved." 

Caltex perhaps didn't ap¬ 
preciate it would raise so many 
hackles when it took the in¬ 
itiative to secure a substantial 
slice of the CNG market and 
retail outlets. 


The big appeal is the promise 
that Labour's programme 
would have a quicker and 
broader impact on the economy 
than National’s — a return » 
strong economic growth by 
1984. But if the personal«» 
cuts Tail to generate tht 
necessary increase in consume 
demand to encourage local pro¬ 
ducers to take greater invest- 
ment risks, the programme 
would be undermined. 

The surcharge on foreign «* • 
change (which the Governmem _ 

attacks as “impossible to irapl*- ; 

ment") is potentially damage | 
to our trading partnership*- » ; 
also amounts to a one-sw* ; 
devaluation with 
consequences - and ^ { 

concedes it must get u j 
agreement to moderate wag 
demands in lieu of tax • 
Much will depend on it* re 
tionship with the FOL. 

Those big companies whW 
would miss out on the go* 1 
from "Think Big ’ 
less than enthusiast^- A 
those industries ^ * 
targets for tougher P ri c 0D 
trols under the atta 
"monopolies" (such as 
breweries) have cause WV 
prehension but if LaboW * ! 

to rejuvenate P[ oducn hl jl C j 5 I 
cording to plan, bu* 1 . 
generally should benefit. 

There is much to ePjg 
in the vow to s P reBd , rc S wt 

over all sectors, and i^ ( 

does hold out the b P 
there would be a 
to a defined 

therefore an end to the gjj. 

lively erratic atop-gopo»a^ 

recent years which pro • 
much business uncertainty-. 

And if you’re looking fig 
growth Industry to 

money Into r plods' 

you’ll have no choice. if* . 

like the Inland to 1 
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veatigators can look ;; . 

an era of happy hunting-. . -.. 
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Environmentalists ‘frighten off mining equity 


by Warren Berryman 

THE climate of uncertainty 
fostered by the growing 
political strength of the en¬ 
vironmental lobby has deterred 
New Zealand companies from 
taking an equity position with 
the mining multinationals — 
particularly in the Coromandel. 

And the assured passage of 
the Mining Amendment Bill 
into law, according to Mineral 
Exploration Association vice- 
president Peter Roberts, will 
further strangle the industry. 

It will double the time re¬ 
quired to obtain a prospecting 
licence from a currently unac¬ 
ceptable 18 months to three 
years, he complains. 

The time and expense re¬ 
quired to gain a prospecting 
licence will preclude nil but the 
biggest New Zealand company 
limn mineral exploration and 
severely curtail the activities of 
ihe multinational companies, 
Roberts said. 

He and others in the industry 
insist that this bill was the final 
straw. Exploring in this coun¬ 
try is not worth the effort. 

After attracting mining com¬ 
panies here to spend high-risk 
millions in exploration on the 
understanding that a holder of 
a prospecting licence had an 
automatic right t»> mine, the 
Government will retrospective¬ 
ly take away that right. 

Further, its legislation will 
stack the deck so much in the 
anti-mining lobby’s favour that 
any single objector could 


forestall or kill a multi-billion- 
dollar mine, the industry com¬ 
plains. 

At the bill’s committee stage, 
the explorers tried to find a 
middle ground between them¬ 
selves and the environmen¬ 
talists, proposing a new class of 
prospecting licence. 

This minimum impact 
licence was to cover work of lit¬ 
tle or no environmental impact 
and to be granted at the 
Minister's discretion. 

The prospecting licence, 
covering work of a greater en¬ 
vironmental impact, and in¬ 
volving a major investment by 
the explorer, was to cany with 
it an automatic right to mine. 

At that stage the explorers 
were willing to go through all 
the planning procedures. 

The explorer’s rationale was 
essentially this: 

Application for a full pros¬ 
pecting licence under the pres¬ 
ent rules required the explorer 
to present evidence of how he 
was going to mine a deposit he 
had yet to receive permission to 
seek. 

Because preliminary explora¬ 
tion was relatively cheap and 
likely to cause little, if any, 
damage, the guaranteed right to 
mine at this stage was not im¬ 
portant, nor were environmen¬ 
tal considerations. 

At the final prospecting 
licence stage, when the ex¬ 
plorer was iu a position to tell 
the tribunal what he was ultei 
and how he might mine it, he 
was on the verge of a major 
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capital commitment. Thus hu 
wanted a guaranteed right to 
mine. 

But the bill, as it turned out, 
doesn't give an inch to the ex¬ 
plorers. 

It creates a limited-impact 
prospecting licence, but this 
licence, if objected to, must go 
through the same Planning 
Tribunal procedures as those 
for an ordinary prospecting 
licence, neither of which carries 
an automatic right to mind. 

Both Roberts and En¬ 
vironmental Defence Society 
executive officer Gary Taylor 
say that this new class of 
licence is useless. 

As Roberts puts it: “Why go 
through the hoops to gain a 
limited-impact licence when 
you can go through the same 
hoops to get a full prospecting 
licence?" 

Meanwhile the Mines 
Department has a backlog of 


more than 1000 licence applica¬ 
tions. 

"The bill docs absolutely 
nothing to resolve that prob¬ 
lem," Roberts said. 

“In fact, it’s going to get a lot 
worse. While the exploration 
industry will probably grind on 
in the near term on ground 
already granted, you will see a 
dramatic reduction in effort 
over the next few years. No one 
new will get in. And those 
already here will be driven 
off." 

As to the sanctity of contract, 
Roberts said “no one has sanc¬ 
tity of contract with Govern¬ 
ment these days. It’s just a fad 
of life. You can’t rely on their 
promises." 

Undertakings had been given 
when his company came here 
five years ago — "and wc have 
been spending a considerable 
sum of money for the past five 
years," Roberts said. 


Now the - rules had been 
changed "and ground ait from 
under us in mid-stream, 
retrospectively ..." 

"Where we're concerned is if 
we identify a gold deposit 
worth say $2 billion and we 
can't get mining rights to it. 
Then we would definitely con¬ 
sider suing Government," he 
said. 

Explorers contacted by NBR 
were obviously frustrated. 

Among their grievances: 

• Water rights to use 200 to 
1000 gallons of water to drill a 
single drill hole have been held 
up for a year or more by objec¬ 
tors. 

• Local bodies are asking for 
cash in advance from explorers 
lo cover their inspection costs, 
plus bonds in cash, to be held 
for up to five years after work 
hus finished to ensure against 
restoration of damage. 

As one explorer pur it, 


“They arc killing the goose 
before it’s had the chance to lay 
the first golden egg." 

Meanwhile the Coromandel 
Watchdog, a vociferous anti¬ 
mining group, wants miners 
with South African links to get 
out. 

Ironically, its activities ap¬ 
pear to have frightened New 
Zealand companies off mining 
in Coromandel. 

Over the past six months 
Amoco Minerals, a multi¬ 
national, has approached at 
least six major New Zealand 
companies — Fieicheis, NZFP, 
Cable Price, TNL, Todd 
Group, and NZ Steel — offer¬ 
ing an equity interest in its 
prospects. None was interested 
in investing in Coromandel 
prospects. 

According to Roberts, 
manager of Amoco, the anti- 
mining climate had much to do 
with it. 
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ANZ COMES ACROSS 

“We re not stony-hearted 
and our vocabulary isn’t limited to No ” 


To the residents of 
Wellington’s waterfront the 
tall, bespectacled figure of 
David Miskin hns become 
a/i especially familiar sight. 
Being an enthusiastic 
runner, David has become 
accustomed to spending his 
lunch breaks pounding the 
pavements around Oriental 
Parade. 

AT YOUR SERVICE 

In his professional capacity, 
David is more frequently to 
be found sitting around a 
coffee table conferring with 
an ANZ client. 

For the Corporate Accounts 
Division — of which David 
Miskin is a Senior Manager 
— believes in visiting its 
clients on a regular basis. 

“By meeting customers on 
their home territory, and on 
a more informal basis, I can 
offer immediate profes¬ 
sional advice and 
assistance". 

Assistance that ranges from 
exploring foreign market 
opportunities, international 
banking transactions, 
financing techniques, cash 
flow analysis and the like. 
Apart from having the 
facilities of his Banking 
Group to draw on, David 
has wide discretionary 
power which allows the 
immediate approval of most 
loan requests without 
further reference to the 
Bank. 

"It is", says David, "an 
indication of how keen the 
Bank is to help companies 
through these challenging 
economic times". 
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MINDING SOMEONE 
ELSE’S BUSINESS 

As for his background, 
David has 30 years expert - 
ence in banking, including 
service in the U.K. and 
Australia. 

As for the qualities required 
for his present job, David 
would cite a professional 
and objective eye, positive 
thinking and a sense of 
humour as prime 
qualifications. 

Or as he puts it, "We're the 
antithesis of the archetypal 
Bank Manager — we're not 
stony-hearted and our 
vocabulaiy isn't limited to 
‘No'". 


ANZ Corporate Account 
Executives are professional 
financial counsellors. 

To provide objective, 
informed advice, means 
direct contact with your 
business and your top 
executives. 

If you would like more 
details please contact David 
Miskin, or Peter Gilbert the 
head of ANZ's Corporate 
Banking Department. 
Phone 738 622 Wellington 


ASK BANK 
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New Greek premier appeals more than he repels 


THE prospect of Dr Andreas 
Papandreou, the mercurial 
Greek socialist, becoming 
Greece’s Prime Minister in last 
week’s general election alarmed 
Nato, made businessmen anx¬ 
ious and affected the drachma. 

Dr Papandreou was elected 
on a platform offering a radical 
alternative to his country's con* 
servative leadership. He talked 
of non-alignment, challenged 
Greek membership of the 
military wing of Nato, and 
questioned Greece's links with 
the EEC. 

He alarmed the Greek 
establishment, because the 
mood in Greece favoured 
change. 

He says he will socialise most 
of the country’s leading in¬ 
dustrial groups, and offers 
more economic planning and 
import controls. 

He combines elements of 
Francois Mitterrand, France's 
socialist President, and ofTony 
Henn, who Leads the radical 
wing of Britain’s opposition 
Labour Party. 

There was a time when peo¬ 
ple spoke of Greece's economic 
miracle. That is now a distant 
memory. A fail in real earnings, 
24 per cent inflation 3nd a 
slump in growth arc the 
realities of today. 

The country's much-vaunted 
accession to the EEC 10 
months ago has not led to the 
cornucopia many Greeks ex¬ 
pected. 

The Government of George 


NEW Zealand’s balance of trade with Greece falls heavily In New F 
Zeeland's favour. In 1980, for example, Naw Zealand exports to 
the new European Economic Community member totalled $62 
million, while Imports reached only $361,000. Thus, the victory ; 
for Dr Andreas Papandreou*e socialists in last waak'B Greek 
general election which broke up the 50-year rule of the right, may 
have soma significance for New Zealand trading Interests If the 
new premier follows the nationalistic style of other recently 
elected-European aocislists. 

Although Or Papandreou (right) hae been at the centre of Greek 
politics for two decades, David Tonga of the Financial Times 
reports that he remains an enigmatic figure. 


RalUs, the defeated Prime 
Minister, appeared listless. 

The right’s rule in Greece 
dated back, almost unbroken, 
for about 50 years, and the 
opinion polls confirmed what 
any visitor sensed — many 
Greeks had had enough. 

With Constantine Kara- 
manlis as President, many 
Greeks felt they could vote for 
a radical shill of government 
while knowing that, in the last 
resort, the President offered 
some guarantee of continuity. 

Relations between Karaman- 
lis and Papandreou are good, 
even if there is an element of 
father and prodigal son in 
them. 

In Greece’s last general elec¬ 
tion, in 1977, Dr Pepandreou’s 
party, Pnsok, won a mere 25 
per cent of the vote, compared 
with the 42 per cent won by the 
New Democracy party, 

Bur Pasok lias since picked 
up the votes of the centre, and 
of its past Leader, George 
Mavros. 

Dr Papandreou has the 


(S 
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qualified and uncomfortable 
support of the Communists — 
a mixed blessing, because Dr 
Papandreou is fundamentally 
anti-Communist, and is deter¬ 
mined to avoid being identified 
with them. 

Karamanlis brought Dr Pap¬ 
andreou back from the United 
States to head a new economic 
planning unit about 20 years 
ago. He has been at the centre 
of politics, through crises and 
coups, ever since. Yet he re¬ 
mains an enigma. 

What he would do once in 
power, and who his aides will 
be, were mysteries. This did 
not harm him. The Greeks are 
cynical of most politicians. 

In the past three years Dr 
Papandreou has faced the 
dilemma of all parties of protest 
suddenly faced with the pro¬ 
spect of power. He bitterly 
resented suggestions that he 
had soflened his tune, yet the 
fact is that the ideologue in hint 
co-exists with a pragmatist who 
knows the Greek political scene 
Like few others. 


In 1967 the colonels snatched 
power from him and his father, 
George Papandreou, by pre¬ 
venting an election they would 
certainly have won. Some of his 
recent policies have been ar¬ 
ticulated to make sure history 
does not repeat itself. 

A charismatic populist in 
public, an articulate fatherly 
tutor in the privacy of his pine- 
ringed house above Athens, he 
has twice been imprisoned and 
forced into exile. 

The first occasion was before 
the war when he went to the 
United States, becoming a pro¬ 
fessor of economics at Berkeley 
University in California. The 
second was as a result of the 
colonels' 1967 coup. 

He blames Washington for 
that coup and the later troubles 
on Cyprus, but lie is less hostile 
to the United States than 
before. 

His calls for the withdrawal 
from Greece of the United 
States "bases of death” have 
long given way to demands that 
the bases be "isolated” from 


Greek society. He also says that 
negotiating on their future 
status would be delayed until at 
least March next year. 

The defeated Government’s 
talks on the United States bases 
were suspended four months 
ago. 

On the EEC, earlier demands 
for a referendum on member¬ 
ship have been replaced by em¬ 
phasis on re-examining, inside 
the community, the terms of 
membership and on seeking 
special and improved links. 

On Nato, his party manifesto 
talks of questioning Greece’s 
reintegration into the military 
wing of the Alliance and of 
removal of nuclear warheads 
from Greek soil. But sugges¬ 
tions of withdrawal from the 
alliance are put in the context 
of the “basic strategic aims” of 
the dissolution of both Nato 
and the Warsaw Pact. 

Crucially, he leaves (he door 
open for careful relations with 
the United States by emphasis¬ 
ing the need to protect the 
sources of weapons of the 
Greek armed forces — these are 
predominantly American. 

Domestically, there is no 
question of compromise on a 
host of issues central to the 
quality of Greek life — such as 
the introduction of civil mar¬ 
riage, of more rights for 
women, a shorter working 
week and protection for trade 
unionists. 

Like Mitterrand, he promises 
to decentralise government, but 
unlike him he is prepared to 


delay "socialising” business. 
He has said that before trying 
out his policies of bringing 
workers and local represen¬ 
tatives into the administration 
of industry, he will try them 
out on public bodies such as 
OTE, the telecommunications 
organisation. 

He insists: “We are not 
miracle workers." He stresses 
the need first to restore 
economic health, because a 
massive public deficit is one 
problem the next Prime Mini¬ 
ster of Greece will have to 
tackle. A second problem is the 
need to raise at least $2 billion 
on the Euromarkets next year. 

A sign of his pragmatism is 
the emphasis he puts on learn¬ 
ing from the experience of 
France under Mitterrand. The 
maverick of the 1960s and 
crusader of the early 1970s has 
attracted followers who wish 
Pasok to remain the “national 
liberation movement'’ which it 
once proclaimed itself. 

Dr Papandreou so controls 
the party that he can limit such 
challenges. 

The West may still have to 
accept that he Articulates both 
the frustrations of a long closed 
society, and the anger of many 
Greeks who believe llieir his¬ 
tory is that of a pawn on the 
chessboard of the great powers. 

It is questionable how fast 
and fur he will press his slogan 
of "Greece lor the Greeks", 
but where the Turks arc con¬ 
cerned this nationalism could 
spell difficulties. 
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Analysing annual accounts: Montana Wines 


by Klaus Sorensen 

IT SEEMS a shame that prob¬ 
ably the best news in the Mon¬ 
tana Wines Ltd annual report 
for the June 30, 1981 year ap¬ 
pears in note 7 of the accounts, 
on Page 29. 

The report has a generally 
high standard of disclosure, but 
some of the factors most likely 
to interest shareholders, such as 
the increase in the value of the 
Marlborough vineyards and 
the company's tax position, are 
buried in the back of the report. 

Montana was something of a 
trail-blazer in establishing its 
massive Marlborough vineyard 
at the time it floated in 1973. 

But it's a gamble which ap¬ 
pears to have paid off hand¬ 
somely, with the price of grape- 
growing land in the area having 
increased many times since 
i hen. 

So most shareholders would 
be justified in assuming that 
Montana's Marlborough pro¬ 
perty has a market value con¬ 
siderably in excess of book 
value, and in that case might 
expect the company to disclose 
any "hidden treasure” of this 
nature. 

Rut chairman Doug Brown 
does not discuss this aspect of 
the company’s investments, 
and note 7 on Page 29, refer¬ 
ring to fixed assets, hardly 
makes it easy for shareholder 
to gauge the position. 

Total fixed assets after ac¬ 
cumulated depreciation are 
$13.4 million, including land at 
$7.1 million, buildings at $3.8 
million and plant finings and 
vehicles of $7.5 million. 

Note 1 explains the account¬ 
ing policy for fixed assets as 
"certain freehold land and 
buildings are stated at direc¬ 
tors’ valuation, less deprecia¬ 
tion written off since valuation. 
Other fixed assets are stated at 
cost, less depreciation written 
off to date.” 

"In the case of Blenheim 
vineyards, development cost in¬ 
cludes interest, financing 
charges, depreciation of equip¬ 
ment and property holding and 
administration costs. Costs in¬ 
curred in developing vineyards 
have been capitalised as a cost 
of the vineyard properties and, 
in the case of fully developed 
vineyards, are amortised over 
an estimated productive life of 
25 years." 

Note 7 shows that land of 
S7.1 million consists of land — 
including vineyard develop¬ 
ment — at cost of $5.9 million, 
and land at valuation (1976) of 


$1.3 million, less accumulated 
depredation of $147,000. 

But at the bottom of this note 
is a paragraph: “The aggregate 
latest available valuations by 
Government or registered 
valuers of land, including 
vineyard properties and 
buildings, including leasehold 
interests $200,000 adjusted for 
subsequent movements at cost 
is $20,544,500 (1980 

$12,455,046)." 

So the ordinary shareholder 
might conclude that the $18.4 
million book value of fixed 
assets is worth more like $31 
million, and therefore should 
he not expect hia directors to 
draw attention to this fact — to 
avoid the attentions of any 
takeover bidder who sees that 
the real worth of the shares is 
considerably more than the 
disclosed $1.63 a share asset¬ 
backing. 

The most notable occurence 
in Montana's trading year was 
the fact it ran out nf tax losses 
and hail to pay tax for the first 
time. 

The result was the 
company's net profit increase 
of 9.3 per cent before extra- 
ordinaries did not keep up with 
a speedy 28 per cent increase in 
sales. 

And net profit after extra- 
ordinaries was down, leading to 
a fall in tire return on share¬ 
holders' funds, fmm 25.6 pci 
cent to 20.5 per cent. 

The profit and loss account 
shows sales up, from $18.7 
million to $23.9 million, and 
total gross income was up 18.3 
per cent, from $9.6 million to 
SI 1.4 million. Depreciation, 
amortisation and interest ex¬ 
penses were up, from $ 1.0 
million to $2.0 million, and the 
other major expense was 
"operating costs", up 26 per 
cent from $3.6 million to $4.3 
million. 

The pre-tax operating profit 
was up, from $4.4 million to 
$4.9 million, and tax on that 
was $823,000. 

The company docs not break 
down operating costs in the 
notes, but does provide a chart 
showing the disposition of each 
dollar of sales income. 

This chart details such things 
as salaries and wages, but also 
includes "operating costs" 
which seems a little confusing 
since salaries and wages aren’t 
shown separately in the P and 
L. 

Nevertheless, for each dollar 
of sales, materials and other 
manufacturing costs took 43.8 
cents (40.3 cents in 1980) 


operating costs took 17.2 cents 
(14.5), salaries and wages took a 
slightly smaller 14 cents (14.4) 
depreciation and interest 7.2 
cents (7.3) dividend 4.6 cents 
(5.6) taxation 3.4 cents (nil) and 
retained earnings 9.8 cents 
(17.9). 

This shows that materials 
and manufacturing costs, and 
"operating costs" increased 
most — along with taxation — 
at the expense of retained earn¬ 
ings. 

But the note on taxation is 
sure to provoke more head- 
scratching for the average 
shareholder as it confronts him 
with the intricacies of the tax 
effect accounting and timing 
differences. 

Tax effect accounting of tim¬ 
ing differences sets out to take 
account of expenditure on 
products — where the revenue 
from their sale docs not im¬ 
mediately accrue. 


FUTURES 


As innovators of 
Futures trading in New 
Zealand, Broadbank 
offers clients a full range 
of Futures services. 

Contact: Len Ward 
Auckland 773-369 

Broadbank 

CORPORATION LIMITED 

First in Futures 



And there is no separate 
disclosure for export incen¬ 
tives, either — which would 
have been informative for 
shareholders particularly as the 
company is stepping up its ex¬ 
port efforts and this could 
mean more incentives to offset 
the newly introduced require¬ 
ment for paying tax. 

The note shows that the in¬ 
come tax expense in the profit 
and loss account of $823,000 
was calculated on (he basis of a 
$2.2 million provision on the 
pre-tax profit, using the 45 cent 
tax rate, less tax effects 
resulting from permanent dif¬ 
ferences of $70,641 and timing 
differences of $1,306,283. 

It "explains" that "the in¬ 
come tax expense is less than 
that calculated at the current 
income tax rate on profit as 
reported in the accounts. This 
is due to permanent dif¬ 
ferences, such ns taxation ex¬ 


port incentives, and differences 
in the timing at which income 
is returned for tax purposes, 
primarily due to (he writing- 
down of wine stocks to stand¬ 
ard values, the writing-off of 
vineyard development costs 
and depreciation of plant and 
equipment.’’ 

The note soys the tax effect 
of timing differences which are 
not recognised as deferred 
liabilities in the accounts at 
June 30, 1981, amounts to $5.6 
million. 

But what shareholders really 
want to know is what level of 
tax the company is likely to 
have to pay in the current year 
and the year after that. 

But on the plus side, the re¬ 
quirement to pay tax — 
resulting in a reduction in the 
proportion of the profit retain¬ 
ed by the company — has at 
least come at a good time. 

Brown says the year saw a 


significant investment by the 
company in winery production 
facilities, but "we believe that 
the major investments the com¬ 
pany had to face to handle our 
projected grape intake are 
behind us and that the capital 
funding in this area will show a 
marked decline in future 
years." 

Brown believes the "edgy 
eighties” will provide a testing 
time and will require the wine 
industry to apply “more con¬ 
structive and disciplined plan¬ 
ning than has been evident in 
the past." 

As a result work has com¬ 
menced on a "long-term 
strategy plan to dovetail with a 
five-year plan proposed and put 
into effect in 1978.” 

But surely shareholders 
would be interested in the 
details of the company’s ob¬ 
viously well-organised future 
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Land prices jump: farm ownership only for the rich 
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Them than hills (end fields). . . gold In themselves these days 


by Allan Parker 

CAPITAL gains farming — the 
“Queen Street farmer” factor 

— is increasingly making farm¬ 
land ownership a rich man's 
paBtime. 

After a general slowing in 
prices for rural land through¬ 
out the latter half of the 1970s, 
the cost of all types of land in¬ 
creased sharply in 1980. 

And that trend is continuing 

— farmland prices rose nearly 
20 per cent in the fust six 
months of this year, with unre¬ 
fined statistics showing still 
further sharp rises since June. 

The particular pressures of 
urban capital — through com¬ 
panies, consortia or high- 
income individuals — is prov¬ 
ing a major contributor to these 
rising prices, notably in owner¬ 
ship of horticultural farming 
and the small block beloved of 
city-bred “rural retreaters”. 


WOULD YOU BOOK 
A FIVE STAR GENERAL 
INTO ATWO-SIAR 

HOTPn 


But while these have boosted 
the average price of all farm 
sales, other farmland — dairy, 
fattening, arable and grazing — 
is also experiencing high in¬ 
creases. 

Valuation Department statis¬ 
tics for 1980, published in a 
just-released research paper, 
show that total rural sale prices 
rose a hefty 23.2 per cent last 
year. 

The total cost: $639,267,0001 

Since 1976, according to a 
departmental index, farm 
prices have risen 75 per cent. 

Horticultural farmland re¬ 
mains the highest-priced on the 
open freehold market by far, a 
combination of high returns, 
small holdings and urban in¬ 
vestment. 

Last year, it cost an average 
$148,630 to purchase a farm 
used for horticultural produc¬ 
tion. That was for an average 
size of 12.5 hectares, making 
the average sale price per hec¬ 
tare $11,930. 

Prices differ widely, from 
$34,000 a hec.jre in the Bay of 
Plenty to $3500 a hectare in the 
Nelson-Buller district. 

But, according to o DSIR 
assessment, “even when the 
Bay of Plenty is omitted from 


consideration, the average price 
paid for horticultural land is 
still well above the prices paid 
for other farmland.” (See table 
one.) 

Horticultural farmland, as 
might be expected, remains a 
favourite with businessmen, 
one of the buyer classifications 
used by the Valuation Depart¬ 
ment. (The others: farm 
enlargement; changed farm - 
farmer has sold a farm and 
bought another; new farmer - 
not a previous farm-owner and 
not a businessman but in¬ 
cluding persons in occupations; 
other — farm intended to be us¬ 
ed for non-farming purposes.) 

While businessmen were 
buyers in only 11.7 per cent of 
total farm sales, they made up a 
quarter of horticultural sales. 
(Vacant or improved forestry 
land was rhe most popular with 
business — 26 per cent of total 
sales were from this buying sec¬ 
tor.) 

While “businessmen" largely 
use city money for farmland 
buying, the “new farming" 
classification of farmland pur¬ 
chasers undoubtedly hides 
more urban capital. 

It docs not include 
businessmen but does include 
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BUREAUCRATIC obstruc¬ 
tion and official indifference is 
endangering the development 
and sales of a New Zealand in¬ 
vention with big export poten¬ 
tial. 

The Hennessy and Chong 
Fat Depth Indicator (FDI), a 
world-acclaimed invention 
born of Kiwi agricultural in¬ 
genuity, is used to measure fat 
thickness and carcase composi¬ 
tion in freezing works. It has 
the potential to become the 
standard instrument on which a 
, standardised world system of 
; grading is based. 

But because our officialdom 
ignores its value at home, 
overseas buyers are wary. 

Salea potential in the United 
States aione is from $100 
million to $500 million. 

The world market potential 
is impossible to calculate. 

Up and running, the project 
would have a greater return on 
investment than any of the 
"think big" projects. 

It is a classic example of a 
product with low material cost 
but high export value because 
of the advanced technology it 
represents. 

But New Zealand meat com¬ 
panies show little interest in the 
FDI. • . 

Despite hammering on the 


doors of departments such a* 

the Ministry of Agriculture and 

Fisheries since 1978, FDI 
ventor Brian Hennessy has 
received only token recognition 
of the instrument’s potent^ 

and little official help. 

The net result of the Govern* 
ment’s activities has J* 
obstructive. The !■£»■ 
development assistance non 

the DFC and DSIR has 
more than wiped out by 

subsequent head-in-the-sana 

titudes of the Minify . 
Agriculture and.- Flsheri 

grading committee. 

Overseas buyers ask, w* 
justification: “If the FDI 
good why has the New Zea 

Meat Industry not adopted «[ ; 

The result is that aU potential 

overseas buyers are Insisti g 
extensive and lengthy ofi.^ 
testing programmes before i 
are prepared to buy. . . 

New ^ Zealand U ■ h f f ' 
reputation In world chd . 

the meat industry.Tfaeff . ; 

doubt that if our industry I 
adopted the FDI 
system, or at least funded 
jor research efFort Into 
vestigatlng its potently 
task of selling it overseas WPiflo. 
have been' greatly eased. 

- The delay .Is hiving tv«> f 00 : . 
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as 1980s see capital gains aplenty for sellers 



Horticulture . . . rich crops in 
expensive soil 

persons in occupations. And 
high-income salaried earners 
like lawyers, accountants, 
senior executive staff, and 
pilots have become increasingly 
attracted to the purchnse of 
smaller but rich-returning 
farming activity like forestry 
and horticulture. 

.Statistics do not reveal what 
percentage of new farm buyers 
are in this category, but the 
category itself is a significant 
proportion of total farm sales: 
dairy, 37 per cent; fattening, 29 
per cent; grazing, 24 per cent; 
arable, 29 per cent; horticul¬ 
ture, 30 per cent; specialist 
livestock, 48 per cent; forestry 
(vacant and improved), 24 per 
cent. 

Small farms — the 10-hectare 
block or less — are also hec lim¬ 
ing high-priced luxuries, pur- 
tkularly lor “improved" land. 

Last year, the average sale 
price per hectare for "im¬ 
proved" small holdings was 
SI2,039, based on the average 
sale price of $65,082 lor 5.4 
hectares. In contrast, “vacant" 
small holdings attractcd an 
average sale price of S4810 per 
hectare. __ 

According lo one study, ur¬ 
ban encroachment (37 per 
cent), forestry (22 per cent) and 
small subdivisions (20 per cent) 
were the main contributors to a 
total loss of grazing land 
equivalent to nine million stock 
units from traditional pastoral 
production between 1967 and 
1977. 

The DSIR, in its new 
research paper on horticultural 
potential, adds: “The subdivi¬ 
sion of farms into small 
holdings, mainly near urban 


areas, has increased greatly in 
recent years.” • 

Unfortunately, the number 
of such small properties is 
unknown, according to the 
DSIR, although one Govern¬ 
ment department estimate sug¬ 
gested there may be as many as 
36,000. 

Equally, Valuation Depart¬ 
ment statistics do not classify 
sales by buyers. Undoubtedly, 
however, many of the buyers 
are rural retreaters who will re¬ 
tain their existing occupations 
in the cities. Their consequent 
impact on small block prices is, 
therefore, significant. 

While horticultural and small 
holding farmland are the most 
expensive rural real estate on a 
hectare basis, investors will pay 
more for other farms. 

For example, (he average 
dairy farm last year cost 
$178,513, up 16.8 per cent on 
the previous year and repre¬ 
senting $2659 a hectare. 

Fattening farms cost, on 
average, $304,385 (up 32.9 per 
cent), or $1020 per hectare. 

Grazing farms cost an 
average $311,465 (up 25 per 
cent), or $451 per hectare. 

Arable farms cost an average 
$234,878 (up 12.4 per cent), or 
$2277 per hectare. (Table two 
shows the per hectare price of 
dilTurem farmland by district.) 

Meanwhile, valuer-general 
Murray Mundcr reports u 19.6 
per cent increase in the first six 
months of 1981, confirming the 
upward spiral of farmland 
prices. That gives a June 
198U-Junc 1981 rise of more 
than 30 per cent. 

“While the number of sales 
reflect a steady level, the 
monetary value of these sales 
increased from $317.5 million 
to $443.5 million between the 
December 1980 and June 1981 
half-year periods,” says 
Mander. 

"This represents an increase 
of 39.68 per cent," he says. 

Analysis shows that buyers in 
the first six months of 1981 
were: new farmers, 30.4 per 
cent; farm enlargement, 25.5 
per cent; changing farmers, 
24.5 per cent; businessmen, 
14.4 per cent; others, 5.2 per 
cent. 


meat-grading advance 
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The moral is don't rush into things. 

Buying a car for example. Don't rush into it when 
there may be a bettor glterhative - leasing,■ 

-.b .. :" : -L&asb;: ; i|^:d|eh:^rd&g^^dssumed; to be more. expensive 
than piirehase i ^ assum^ion that has cost a lot of people 
a lot of money. If you are self-employed, tax sayings and the 
release of funds for profitable use elsewhere, pan make car 
lease a much better business proposition than car purchase. 

Actual amounts depend on your tax situation and ", 
the cost of the car, but basically the more tax you pay and 
the more expensive the car, the greater the benefit you will get 
through leasing. 

For a fmfe 

you'll be ■ ' ■ 

under no obligation. ■ 

So when thinking of J B| R . 

that new car, 

bet on 

obvious. .. • H. 
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Broadlands Finance Limited 


Broadlands Finance Limited, 

Strand Arcade, Queen St, Auckland. 

Ph 773-560 - Or contact any Broadlands Centre 
throughout New Zealand. 

Please send your car leasing brochure and 
show me how to save money through car 
leasing. 1 understand that if I advise the cost 
of the car you will also provide me with a 
lease quote. 

Name. 

Address... 


Phone No 


Cost of car $ 
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Chalk it up to Kiwi-Italian ingenuity 

by Claudia Perkins The new blackboards are the vides for a wide range of col- have taken oJT again, the pari- its t 

invention of iwo Italians, Gino ours which appear luminous ners said. Tl 


LAUNCHED in the nick of 
time for the forthcoming elec¬ 
tions — the brand new il¬ 
luminated blackboard. 

Not dirty or grubby (politi¬ 
cians can keep their fingers 
dean if not their noses), it is 
ideal for chalking tip new 
policies. Wipes clean without 
leaving a truce. 

Kids think they are magic 
and so do adults. Sounds like 
the answer tu every 
electioneer’* dream. Ideal fr»r a 
cur top display. 


The new blackboards are the 
invention of two Italians, Gino 
Bianca and Franco Percollini, 
of Illuminated Blackboards 
Ltd. They have built a 
blackboard which comprises a 
black or white face covered by a 
sheet of glass and illuminated 
by two small fluorescent tubes. 

The board is then plugged 
into the mains or smaller 
boards can run off a battery. 

Instead of chalk, an art 
crayon is used to write on the 
board, eliminating dust and the 
corresponding mess, and pro¬ 


vides for a wide range of col¬ 
ours which appear luminous 
when the board is turned on. 

The crayon is easily visible, 
even when the board is placed 
in poorly lit -areas and can be 
wiped clean with the aid of any 
window cleaner. 

The new boards entered the 
market a few months ago. After 
selling 20 in the first month, 
sales slowed while the concept 
was developed during which 
time there was no listed selling 
price. 

But with two new salesmen 
on the road lust month, sales 


have taken oiT again, the part¬ 
ners said. 

The boards retail for $100 to 
$300 each according to size. 

So far the hoard Itas been 
promoted ns a teaching aid, 
many schools have shown an 
interest in it as an alicrnative to 
the traditional blackboard. 

It lws also proved popular 
among restaurateurs of the 
trendy “blackbourd” menu ilk; 
real estate agents constantly re¬ 
quired to change adveliscmcms 
as the property market booms, 
poor dears; and the BN2 with 


its blackboard interest rates. 

The board appears to be par¬ 
ticularly useful for seminars or 
audio-visual displays, when the 
board can be used as n projec¬ 
tion screen with additional 
points written up to comple¬ 
ment the slides as necessary. 

The boards go anywhere, in¬ 
side or out. There is even a tit¬ 
ling for the roof of one’s car 
which plugs into the cigarette 
lighter, via which one might 
abuse passing motorists or 
more prosaically warn of “wide 
load*” or impending political 
candidates. 


Constant refinements arc be¬ 
ing made to reduce the cost and 
increase the board's versatility. 
At present Illuminated Black¬ 
boards is working on a system 
similar to silk-scrccn printing 
for easy application of logos 
and even for photos (of the 
mug-shot variety) to be 
transferred on to ihc board as :i 
visual gimmick. 

It is hopcJ that a smuller 
plastic, battery-operated ver¬ 
sion will be developed by 
Christmas as n home teaching 
aid for children. Does that 
bring us back to the politicians? 


Advertising strategy — how to make it work 


by Orev Wiggs 

“TODAY, we credit the tomb 
itf Giuliani' dc Medici solely to 
the genius of Michaclaugclo. 
But before he started wi»rk, lie 
discussed the project at great 
length with Pope Clement VII, 
who commissioned the project. 

“There were some 50 letters 
exchanged, covering such ini- 
put tarn practical matters ns the 
size, the subject, the characters 
and the general design. 

“You might call it the Medici 
lutnb strategy — and Pope 
tdement, the client, played a 
major role in it.” 

Rciiny Cutinack, clubman of 
Ogilvy & Mather (Australia), 
was talking tu the annual SMEI 
convention held recently in 
Wellington. 

His address concerned adver¬ 
ting strategy — what goes into 
\\ and lww to make it better. 
And there was an underlying 
plea for clients to understand 
us purpose and to become in¬ 
volved m its formation. 

A study of the market, the 
product, the competition, the 
consumer as a prelude tu 
understanding the market in 
depth, must be undertaken 
before developing a strategy for 
each element of the marketing 
mix. 

You will need an overall 
marketing strategy, probably a 
Pricing strategy, a distribution 
strategy, a packaging strategy, a 
promotion strategy, a product 
development strategy and a PR 
strategy, he said. 

The advertising strategy 
guides and imposes discipline 
on that most difficult of pro¬ 
mises, the creative process. 

Cunnack quoted a colleague, 
the New York O & M creative 
bead, Norman Berry, “There is 
nothing, in my view, so stupid, 
or so wasteful of time, talent 
®nd money, as to produce a 
whole lot of work saying one 
thing brilliantly, when in fact 
one should have been saying 
something else in the first 
place.” 

Said Cunnack: “I want for us 
‘he freedom of tightly defined 
strategies. I then want our work 
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Ronny Cunnock ... got chants 
involwui. 

to lie judged solely and wholly 
against these strategies." 

Cumukk’s agency believes 
that the ellcct of advertising 
can depend largely on the way 
you position your product . . . 
how you place your product in 
the consumer's mind. 

“Positioning is a resuli,” said 
Cunnack. “A strategy is the in¬ 
stillment that gets you there.” 

Their American Express 
travellers cheques advertising, 
Cunnack instanced, positioned 
it as the most secure way of car¬ 
rying money when travelling. 
The strategy was to convey the 
risk of carrying money. The ex¬ 
ecution was to dramatise that 
risk. 

The advertisement must 
build on image for the brand 
consistent with the positioning 
and the strategy. Cunnack 
defined image as something 
that describes a product’s per¬ 
sonality beyond its physical 
characteristics, exampling the 
serious nutrition image of 
Ribena against the fun per¬ 
sonality of Jungle Juice. 

“The first thing to remember 
about advertising,” said Cun¬ 
nack, is that it must be effective 
with the consumer. The fust 
thing to remember about copy 
strategy is that it must be effec¬ 
tive with the copywriter. Not 
your boss, for whom, I’m 
afraid, most strategies are writ¬ 
ten." 

All copy strategies must 
cover these central subjects: the 


The adze column 


SEX without contraception is 
dancing on thin Ice. Con¬ 
tact your family doctor or the 
tamily planning clinic.” 

That was the suggested 

rtisement ty Family 

tanning Association intended 
0r use in Wellington buses. 

h was turned down by the 
welhngton City Council’s 
'tansport committee. 

t ^“^“cillors thought 
omething like, “Don’t- take 

‘Sks or “Airnid tiMttMnrvI 


objective of tlie advertising pro¬ 
gramme; a three-dimensional 
portrait of tile target audience; 
the proposition to the con¬ 
sumer; some support for why 
your product delivets that 
proposition; and a statement of 
the tone and manner of the 
message. 

Start with a clear and realistic 
objective, said Cunnack, realis¬ 
ing that while the business ob¬ 
ject ivc is to sell more, the 
advertising objective may be tu 
create awareness, help change 
at t it rules nr impart knowledge. 

Consumer benefits don’t 
necessarily come uni ol prod¬ 
ucts. Product attributes may 
not be seen as interesting by the 
consumer. 

The consumer will tell you 
the real benefit in your prod¬ 
uct. Hut you uuiM know the 
demogt-.ilipLx. the psc.hu- 
graphics, her personality, her 
problems before you can" select 
the consumer benefit which has 
been described as “a clear and 
concise statement of the one 
proposition that has been 
selected to form the basis of the 
advertising.” 

In short, the one proposition. 

Support the proposition with 
convincing argument. It may 
be based on ingredients, taste 
tests, consumer testimonials or 
leadership position. 

All this should be wrapped 
together in a consistent tone 
and manner if you are to build 
a brand personality — an image 
for your brand. 

What goes into a copy 
strategy are objectives, target 
audience, proposition, support 
and brand image. What comes 
out is positioning for a brand. 

General Foods has a policy of 
reviewing new advertising 
against their policy that 
“anything which is not relevant 
to the promise of the strategy 
must be justified. The basic 
promise should provide the in¬ 
terest and the real creative task 
is to present the selected con¬ 
sumer benefit in an interesting 
and dramatic way. 

Cunnack concluded by giv¬ 
ing his audience some useful 
tips. 


pregnancies” would get the 
message across better. 

Now you know why advertis¬ 
ing agencies don’t hire commit- 
tees to write advertisements. 

* * * 

THE Holden Rodeo TV com¬ 
mercial is a good example of 
how to establish a strong prod¬ 
uct personality with one com¬ 
mercial. Plenty of lively action, 
imaginative analogy plus tight 
production position the prod¬ 
uct as a rugged, hard-working, 


BrOcba merchant 

pi FINANCE LTD 

For Information, phone 
Ken Littlejohn, Awk 770-289, 

P.0. Box 37-241. Auck. 


"Make your objectives 
reasonable," lie urged. "The 
essence of positioning is 
sacrifice. Sacrifice something 
so thiil the advertising can 
locus on one thing." 

Make the strategy easy to 
use. Remember your audience 
is the copywriter not the boss. 

Be mure single-minded. All 
wc expect people to take away 
hum a 30-second commercial is 
one simple idea. 

Uudeistand tile market in 
depth. You cannot design the 
best advertising solutiuii until 
you understand the marketing 
problem m be solved. Where is 
the business going to come 
from? Arc you after trial or 
long-term use? 


Get to know the target audi¬ 
ence better. Great advertising 
has this in common above all 
else — it rellects real under¬ 
standing of the person it's talk¬ 
ing to mul touches a chord in 
them and awakens -a response. 
Great creative people have this 
insight — the strategy helps 
them to bring it to bear. 

Make a meaningful proposi¬ 
tion to the consumei ami make 
it believable. He distinctive. 

The best strategies are ex¬ 
plicitly competitive so be com¬ 
petitive, Cunnack advises. 

Don’t think only in words 
when pictures and music can 
often do more lor t ho emotional 
impact of your message. 


Tell people when to use your 
product hut remember ihm 
habits are not ensily changed. 

Resist changing your 
strategy. The great successes of 
the advertising business are 
ones of continuity. Not 
necessarily of campaigns, but 
of positioning, strategy and 
brand image. 

Kenny Cunnack again em¬ 
phasised the rok- of the adver¬ 
tiser. 

"Alt effective creative 
manager — of both the Mtaicgy 
and the advu tisiug — can make 
a irideally important tiiiuiilni- 
linil t" Ilie cicalive piocess by 
developing a great snaiegy,” he 
said. 


Are Wordprocessing 
Menus a Mystery ^ 
toYou? 


LET WORDBANK SEMINARS *81 ' 
SORT OUT YOUR 

WORDPROCESSING CONFUSION 




The Jargon and choices Y)VLCJFP< . cAr'XW 

that seem to be part of buy I ng ^ - jHH 

a wordprocessor make the Crr t ' T ^" r ^* 

whole business time consum- pH \ 

But, the decision must be 
nationally recognised word- 

processing expert and pub- __—-—ffflhpig 

Usher of the eminent Seybold —--— 

Report, will make your choice simple. Her >§ gjm§ 

unbiased knowledge of wordprocessors and 
where the technological boom Is heading, will clarify 
your word processing confusion. 

Wordbank are pleased to invite you to join Pat 
Seybold at one of the three seminars to be held In 
New Zealand. 

Programme Products on the New Zealand Market — What they 
will and won’t do. Technology and the Unions. How 
to Evaluate Hardware and Software. The Migration to 
the Electronic Office. Products of the Future 
Seminar Date WELLINGTON: James Cook Hotel 23 November 
and Venues 1981 AUCKLAND (2 One Day Seminars) 

Intercontinental Hotel 24 & 25 November 1981 
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I enrol ment forms. I 

I TITLE . Registration closes Tuesday m 

10 November 1981. | 

- COMPANY . WORDBANK ’81 SEMINARS | 

I innoccc P.O. Box 2041, Auckland. Tel ® 

^ADDRESS. 793-317 Jj 
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The classic ‘who watches the watchers?’ scenario 


by Dave Wltherow 

ENVIRONMENTAL impact 
reporting is basically a great 
idea. In these tense times it is a 
refreshingly democratic notion 
that the mutilations inflicted 
upon the natural world by 
unremining progress should be 
objectively assessed. 

Informed by such assess¬ 
ments, an intelligent citizenry 
might, in theory, decide for 
itself whether the game were 
worth the candle (or, perhaps, 
whether the logs were worth 
the forest). 

There are one or two glitches 
in the system, however, and, 
just for rhe record, I'll set them 
straight. No major alterations 


to the actual procedures are re¬ 
quired, as it happens — they 
are fundamentally in first-class 
working order, and such minor 
changes as are now necessary 
are really rather obvious and. 
easy (although none the less 
vital for all that). 

First up, the wrong people 
are writing the reports. These 
are environmental reports, and 
the appropriate people to write 
them are environmentalists. 

But at present, absurdly, they 
are compiled by the developers. 

There are reasons, 1 will con¬ 
cede, for the persistence of this 
odd state of affairs. The pro¬ 
poser of any project should, as 
I'm sure all are agreed, be 
prepared to pay the price of 


demonstrating whatever dam¬ 
age is likely to ensue should his 
plans come to fruition. 

The developer must certainly 
p3y for the impact report — 
equity demands no less — but it 
is a foolish confusion that also 
insists he shall write the thing 
himself. 

No, rhe developer's respon¬ 
sibilities are limited to fronting 
up the money, and neither he 
nor his agents ought to have the 
embarrassing task of assailing 
their own proposals. Environ¬ 
mentalists can be engaged to do 
thiB quite happily for them. 

This argument is too self- 
evident to require eloboration 
in any forum of the fair- 
minded. After all, we do not ar¬ 


range for master-brewers to 
conduct research into cirrhosis 
of the liver, or set up panels of 
burglars to oversee the security 
of banks. So, while there may 
be some muttering among the 
multinationals, I should not an¬ 
ticipate any popular resistance 
to this overdue reform. 

One difficulty remains. No 
one at present makes anything 
out of being an environmen¬ 
talist — quite the reverse in 
fact, when one considers the 
unending pageant oflost causes 
one is oblipted to support. But 
at least this situation guarantees 
the sincerity (if not the sanity) 
of everyone involved. 

The advent of money will 
alter this. Once it becomes 


known that financial backing is 
available to certified impact 
reporters there is bound to be 
an influx of exactly the sort of 
crass loot-fixated operator we 
could do well without. 

This problem, too, can be 
surmounted. Vetting the bona 
fides of “environmentalists" is 
of critical importance. It cannot 
be left to the Establishment, or 
in no time at all a corps of well- 
paid ecological Uncle Toms 
would soon be excreting more 
of the same brand of soporific 
we are treated to already. 

But this can easily be avoid¬ 
ed. All that is needed is to ap¬ 
point half-a-dozen nationally- 
notorious conservation figures 
to a permanent selection panel 
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and give them the simple task 
of detecting bogus greeni« 
from the ranks of impa« 
reporting hopefuls. 

When these changes are in¬ 
troduced and functioning there 
will be a truly drastic improve¬ 
ment in the quality and bias of 
the douements produced. Im¬ 
pact reports hBve hitherto 
never been particularly read¬ 
able, and recent examples have 
been almost worthless to the 
average citizen who merely 
wants to find out what features 
of the local landscape are liable 
to vanish if a given scheme 
eventuates. (Providing this in¬ 
formation was the original 
motive for having reports at 
all.) 

Typically, one now finds 
several hundred pages of tech¬ 
nical effluvia and Latinised 
biology dealing in great detail 
with anything that may emerge 
from the mangling substantial¬ 
ly unscathed. (Working on 
principles such as these, a 
clever operator could make out 
a good case for gazetting an 
H-bomb range on Stewan Is¬ 
land.) 

Real impact reports will 
stress the impact. The bad 
news will be presented as effec¬ 
tively as possible, and in 
straightforward non-technical 
language. 

Some reports will be nothing 
short of gruesome, but these 
will be a minority, and most 
will describe environmental 
losses that may quite possibly 
be acceptable to the general 
public in exchange for the 
perceived benefits in question. 

The object of the exercise, in 
other words, will not be to see 
that no projects are completed, 
but to ensure that the occa¬ 
sional really evil deal is 
recognised as such (and if you 
don’t believe such things exist, 
then why should we continue 
with the impact reporting farce 
at all?). 

At the present time en¬ 
vironmentalists are hopelessly 
disadvantaged. Developers 
have money, the car of Govern¬ 
ment, and a legal system that» 
being consistently altered m 
their favour. 

They have the resources to 
engage in extravagant pro¬ 
paganda campaigns (tax-de¬ 
ductible) to push their point oi 

view. . 

The appearance of real en¬ 
vironmental impact repor 
would not reverse these oaas, 
but it might serve to remind the 
passive public of what they tfe 
about to lose in accepting toe 
gaudy scenarios that are cur 
rently on offer. 

Dave Wltherow is a Duw^ 
zoologist and occasional!® 
ing and environmental wnw- 
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UN conference fails to find valid aid plan 


by Christopher Laldlaw 

THE United Nations Con¬ 
ference on the least developed 
countries was like all the other 
great UN jamborees which had 
preceded it in recent years. 

When is was over delegates 
all sighed with relief, having 
spent the previous few days 
and nights finding language 
which would paper over all the 
cracks, conjure agreement from 
obvious disagreement and give 
some semblance of credibility 
to an exercise which cost 
millions to mount but which 
yielded little in real money for 
the cause it espoused: the 
poorest countries. 

The conference was to have 
endorsed a substantial new 
"plan of action" to assist the 
least developed countries. After 
the rhetoric had subsided 
however, the plan of action 
began to look neither new nor 
substantial. 

The conference was not so 
much about the needs of the 31 
least developed countries — 
those with per capita Incomes 
of less than $200 — but more 
an inquest into the aid policies 
of the rich OECD countries. 

For a long time aid to the 
world's poorest countries has 
been the most obviously inade¬ 
quate element in the overall 
flow of aid to the developing 
world as a whole. 

The objective of UNCTAD, 
the UN agency which conven¬ 
ed the conference in Paris, 
under French chairmanship, 
was to bring a sharper focus on 
the particular plight of the 31 
— some of which, like Samoa 
and Tonga, are very much in 
New Zealand's backyard. 

Many of these countries have 
an exceptionally low absorptive 
capacity, whether for official 
development capital or for the 
many other material or service 
forms that aid can take. 

They have, as a consequence, 
been frequently overlooked in 
aid terms by the larger donor 
countries. 

The lack of return in terms of 
contracts and purchasing 
agreements tied to donor coun¬ 
tries makes them even less at¬ 
tractive, particularly for coun¬ 
tries like Japan whose aid pro¬ 
gramme is almost entirely 
focused on countries which 
provide a ready return on aid 
dollars invested. 

UNCTAD's objective was to 
“cure a firm commitment from 
the western donors to quadru¬ 
ple their aid to the least 
developed countries and to 
guarantee a minimum propor¬ 
tion of their total aid flows for 
least developed countries. 

The conference provided no 
such guarantees. It ended with 
no firm pledges other than by 
France, the host, whose com¬ 
mitment to development order 
Francois Mitterrand stands out 
‘we a very sore toe among the 
shuffling fact of the in¬ 
dustrialised countries. 

All it yielded was a rather 
lukewarm and certainly non- 
omding undertaking to try and 
hold the contribution to the 
least developed at or above 0.15 
Per cent of GNP. 

That in itself was not much 
ota pledge when one considers 
'nat the rich countries have for 
f^y years failed to corporate¬ 
ly meet their own accepted 
^get of 0.7 per cent of GNP 
«»r a^l official aid flows (ODA). 

The least developed 
members present, having read 
, , *8 n * before, were far from 
“Spline about the prospects of 
^Improvement in their situa- 

beneath the disappoint- 
Ine,| t that such vain efforts to 


match needs with com¬ 
mitments so regularly generate, 
there were at least some rays of 
sunshine. 

The least developed coun¬ 
tries are now on the political 
map insofar as their special 
needs have been officially 
recognised in a manner which 
sets them apart from other 
categories of developing coun¬ 
try. 

And however innocuous that 
may sound, it is of considerable 
importance to an international 


community now overwhelm¬ 
ingly committed to pigeon¬ 
holing as Its basic form of pro¬ 
cedure. 

But more importantly — and 
this may turn out to be the 
main achievement of the Paris 
conference — it has been decid¬ 
ed to work toward the 
establishment of aid consortia 
for more of the 31 countries’. 

Only Nepal, Sudan #J and 
Bangladesh 1 presently nave 
such consortia, which meet 
regularly to assess progress and 


to co-ordinate assistance pro¬ 
grammes. 

They have turned out to be 
useful and profitable devices; 
Bangladesh wbb recently prom¬ 
ised $1.8 billion through its 
consortia of donors. 

They also provide a valuable 
platform for continuous 
dialogue between aid donors 
and recipients, a vital ingre¬ 
dient to the sustaining of com¬ 
mitments. 

But in the final analysis, aid 
to the Icasi developed coumrirs 


depends overwhelmingly on 
the attitude of western govern¬ 
ments. 

The current climate is not 
good. Polite rebuffs, based on 
the need to restrain public 
spending at home, are the order 
of the day. 

The argument in favour of 
increased investment in 
developing economies as a 
source of future purchasing 
power for the developed coun¬ 
tries — while admitted in 
private — ir. soirnvd in public. 


And most tragic of all the 
poorest and helpless countries, 
those which the Paris con¬ 
ference was all about, are being 
told to let “market forces” 
solve their problems. 

This is a trend which can on¬ 
ly promise trouble on a major 
scale. 

And that trouble will begin 
and spread from the Least 
developed countries as the 
economic circumstances of so 
many of them deteriorate 
beyond tolerable limits. 


OYSTER DREDGING OFF STEWART ISLAND’ 5 1888 

JOHN CilHB (1831-1409) 
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Painting actual size 6* x 3 , 4" (1830mm x 1020mm). Prims 1000mm x 670mm. 

A most beautiful early NZ Seascape (a major work) by a professional colonial iirlist. This painting, 
completed for the Melbourne 1888 Intercolonial Exhibition was shown in Australia and London and 
laier sold for 75 pounds. It has recently been returned to NZ. 

The Artist 

John Gibb is a highly respected early New Zealand artist whose works can be found in nil major 
Galleries and Museums throughout New Zealand. His works form prized and coveted collections in 
the Wellington Maritime Museum, The Robert McDougal Gallery and the Southland Museum and 
Art Gallery. He is represented in the Auckland Art Gallery and Australian Galleries. 

John Gibb was a founder of the Canterbury Society of Arts and formed a studio with Petrus Van Der 
Velden, Alfred Walsh and Sidney Thompson. He was recorded as being one of the most prominent 
old school artists in New Zealand and was a seascape specialist. He exhibited widely in New 
Zealand, Australia and London. Where he was acclaimed and won several medals and commissions. 

The Prints 

This fine and historic major work has been faithfully reproduced by a limited edition of 500 hand 
numbered lithographic prints, size 1000 x 670mm. The first 100 prints have been reproduced on 
canvas. These exclusive prints will be supplied with an engraved and numbered name plntc. Ail prints 
will carry a certificate of provenance. 

Print Nos. MOO on Canvas $225 
Print Nos. 101-500 Finest art paper $135 


ORDFR FORM Please charge my: 

KJKDCjIS. ruivm American Express Card No. 

Mail to: ... _ ... 

“John Gibb” Prints VlSB Cnrd No - 

P.O. Box 348 Cheque enclosed 

Auckland 
New Zealand 
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— In excess of 150 LIVE 
television hours — TVNZ 
has an amazing summer 
for advertisers. Between 
November and March 
we’ve assembled a host of 
proven audience winners. 
Check these sports events. 
(You can buy special 
packages around all of 
them.) 


World Cup Soccer: November 28, December 14, 19. 

Rugby: NZ-France: 3 am, Sunday November 15, 3 am Sunday 
November 22. 

Golf: Air New Zealand/Shell Open, December 5, 6. New Zealand 
Open December 12 & 13. 

Motor Racing: New Zealand Grand Prix. 9 January. 

Tennis: Benson & Hedges Open, January 13-17; NZ Masters 
February 7&14. 

International Track Series: January 23, 26 & 30. 

Cricket: Australia v NZ. One day matches, February 13, 17, 20. 
Tests, February 26-March 2, March 12-16, March 19-23. 
Softball: Rothmans Finals, 2 January; International Series 27-31 
January, 5-7 February; NZ Club Finals, 6 & 7 March. 

Horse Racing: NZ's Classic Racing and Trotting events. 

Bowls: NZ Championships, 4 January; Lion Masters, 13 & 14 
January. 
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What can we say, except that 
Summer TVNZ is a great bargain. 

You can see how much there is Vl , 
going on to attract bumper 

audiences. Yet with all this we're IM, 
offering hugely attractive 
advertising rates. 
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_ ■ — \ . Caravan. ^ 0 , 1982 inclusive has savings of 

as much as 80% off standard 
peak rates. It's all in the rates 
Philips brochure, shown here. 
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Live on 




Our recent ‘We Love 
contest attracted a recap *> ' 
entries, and it only ran 
week. Think about tha \W? 
what it says for the audien 
motivating power the coni 
generates. 
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swag of great prizes to lure 


Viewing will be a must this 
summer. Check through this 
sampling. We bet you’ll find 
most of them are your 
favourites. 


Freebie and the Bean 
News 

The Sullivans • 

The Sandbaggers 
Hart to Hart 
Taxi 

The Professionals 
Coronation Street 
The Devil's Crown 
Battlestar Galactica 
Mini Series 
Chips 

Fawlty Towers 
Some Mothers 
Do Have 'em. 


OiteJwo. Have we got 0 miner for you. 
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television 

NEW ZEALAND 


Television One and Television Two have got it 
all for advertisers this summer. Maximum public 
interest. Minimum advertising rates. Adding up 
to great value for your summer advertising 
dollar. 

Contact any TVNZ Sales Office or your own 
advertising agency for details. 
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Science and technology 


NZ scientist in US invents high-performance battery 


by Warren Berryman 

THE rechargeable electric 
automobile came closer to com¬ 
mercial reality with the inven¬ 
tion of a revolutionary new 
plastic battery by an expatriate 
New Zealand scientist. 

Masterton-born, and Victoria 
University-educated chemistry 
professor, Alan MacDiarmid, 
heads a team at Pennsylvania 
University which invented the 
battery and sold the rights to 
North America's largest battery 
manufacturer, the Allied Cor¬ 
poration. 

Made from a conductive 
polymer resembling plastic 
sandwich wrap, the battery has 
10 times the power, one-tenth 
the weight, and one third the 
volume of convcntionol lend 
acid batteries. 

The re chargeable battery has 
three times the holding power 



Alan MacDiarmid . 
breakthrough 


of conventional batteries and is 
claimed to be virtually 
maintenance-free. 

The batteries can be made 
small enough to power a wrist 
watch or large enough to power 
a light industrial plant. 

Allied and the inventors 
claim this technology can make 
electric cars a commercial reali¬ 
ty. The 100,000 or so electric 
cars in existence are hampered 
by the size and weight of their 
batteries and their short 
operating range. 

Allied says an electric car 
powered by the polymer bat- 
tery should have a range of 180 
■niles, much better than the 60 
"tiles for a conventional 
battery-powered car. 

The batteries are not only 
"Enter, smaller, and more 
powerful, but, can be moulded 
who various shapes. The quiet, 
polution-frce electric car of the 
‘"lure might have Us battery 
moulded as a bonnet or side 
P^el. On the other hand, the 
conventional automobile might 
"ave its starter battery made in 
‘"c same way. 

While Allied maintains that 
a "y projection of the battery’s’ 
cost would be speculative, it 
Points out that the raw 
Aerials are inexpensive and 
"e manufacturing approach 
Ppears simple at this stage. 
Already hailed by American 
cwspapers and the technical 
press, the polymer battery 
j ®, nee d five to ten years 
jcvelopment work before it 
the market. 

AlHed has earmarked $US5 
"lion to commercialise the 

fi J ery the next two to 
years. 

was invented by 
"|ee Pennsylvania University 
"Mrehtr, _ JVUcDi.rmidi 
"•» N«S«, and 

%e B y BdUate aCudent Pflul 


MacDiarmid and Neeger 
secured patent rights for the 
battery and sold commercial 
development rights to C & D 
Batteries, a division of the 
Allied Corporation, under the 
university's patent policy. 

If and when the battery 
proves a commercial success 
the university will receive, 
under contract, a percentage of 
the royalties. A portion will go 
to the patent-holders. 

Allied holds the rights to the 
bHttery in the United Slates, 
Canada, and Japan. European 
rights were acquired by BASF, 
the West German chemical and 
electronics giant. 

Allied had been working on 
phenylenc-based polymers that 
could be treated to make them 
electrically conductive (like 
semi-conductors or meials) 
since the late 1970s. But the 
company found that the Penn¬ 
sylvania team's invention had 
some advantages over its own 
work. 

Allied decided to mate the 
two technologies for optimum 
results. 

MacDiarmid, a naturalised 
American since 1966, began his 
academic career at Wellington’s 
Victoria University, where he 
received his MSc in chemistry. 
A Fuibright scholarship took 
him to the University of 
Wisconsin and a PhD. Under a 
Shell (NZ) scholarship he did 
post-gradumc work in Cam¬ 
bridge. 

Author and co-author of hun¬ 
dreds of published papers on 
inorganic chemistry and holder 
of dozens of national and local 
academic offices in the United 
Slates, MacDiarmid is describ¬ 
ed by one of his New Zealand 
relations as a “20 hour a day 
human dynamo." 

"When Alan comes to New 
Zealand we try to get him out 
on a boat to relax, but this is 
almost impossible,” he said. 

MacDiarniid’s brother-in- 
law, Auckland customs man, 
Jack Palmer, is obviously 
proud and happy with Mac- 
Diarmid’s success, but voiced 
one regret; “isn’t it a shame it 
wasn’t possible for him to do 
this in New Zealand for New 
Zealand?" 

MacDiarmid’s team discov¬ 
ered that polyacetylene, nor¬ 
mally a semi-conductor, can be 
rendered electrically conduc¬ 
tive by oxidative treatment. An 
electrochemical cell can be 
created by immersing two 
pieces of poly acetylene film in a 
suitable electrolyte. 

In effect, the “plastic metal" 
films release or capture elec¬ 
trons in a similar manner to 
electrodes in conventional 
storage batteries. 

When two identical sheets of 
polymer are Immersed in a 
lithium perchlorate electrolyte 
and a charging current passed 
between them lithium ions 
change the negative electrode 
and perchlorate ions change the 
positive electrode in a manner 
analogous to treating a semi¬ 
conductor. 

Because polymers consist of 
networks of interwoven fibrils 
and not an impenetrable sur¬ 
face such as those of metfllic 
electrodes the surface area open 
to the electrolyte is 2500 times 
greater than the actual surface 
area of the electrode — thus the 
power of the battery is greater. 

Preliminary testing by Allied 
and MacDiarmid indicates that 
the polymer batteries can be 
charged and discharged 
without the breakdown or oxi¬ 
dation found In conventional 
batteries. . 

So far testing has been on a 
small laboratory scale.- But 
Allied's research is aimed at - 


CHARGING PROCESS IN A BATTERY CELL 



DISCHARGING PROCESS IN A BATTERY CELL 



SEALED POLYMER BATTERY 



Lab Model of Polymer Battery Demonstrated by C&D Batteries 


producing n commercial 
polymer battery for use in 
watches, cars, toys, com¬ 


munications, power company 
load-levelling, and other uses. 
Electric cars have tong 


awaited a battery that is both 
powerful and light weight. The 
United Slates Department of 


Energy has been spending an 
estimated $US40 million o year 
to develop such a battery. 
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Drunken revellers, thank those rebel truckers 
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The one essential buy for 
people In leasing. 


The iTdrA/ Leasing Yearbook , distributed in New Zealand by the 
Fourth Estate Group, is the only available reference guide to leas¬ 
ing companies around the world, with details of their specialist ac¬ 
tivities. 

To order the World Leasing Yearbook, simply fill in the Fourth 
Estate Subscription coupon elsewhere in this issue. 


W®RLD 

LEASING 

YEARBOOK 


The desk-top 
business partner which 

never lets you down 


The New Zealand Business 
Who*s Who is an invaluable business 
partner of the silent (but never sleeping) 
variety. After 22 editions and 42 years 
The New Zealand Business Who's 
Who is the most comprehensive business 
directory in New Zealand and is uniquely 
valuable as the country's only one-stop 
business information service. 

In the 22 nd edition there are oveT 
500 pages of up-to-date detailed 
information about 10,426 companies and 
trading organisations operating in New 
Zealand. There has been a significant 
revision of 95 per cent of all entries since 
the last edition. There are 900 new 
companies listed. 

For the 22nd edition of The New 
Zealand Business Who's Who detailed 
information about 10,500 of New 
Zealand’s leading commercial and 
industrial companies and organisations 
was fed into the country's most 
sophisticated computer file and then 
channelled into a number of invaluable, 
cross referencing indexes. 

The Main Section 
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In the Main Section all listed companies 
and organisations are set out 
alphabetically within five main sub¬ 
sections — Auckland, Wellington, 
Christchurch, Dunedin and provincial 
cities and towns. Each listing is keyed to 
a number that provides cross-referencing 
to six other indexes. 

The Classified Business Index 
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The .Classified Business { lndex contains 
names, addresses and cross-referencing 
for all companies in the main Index 
classified by over 800 different bade 
headings. 



The Buyers* Guide 
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In the Buyers’ Guide three indexes 
alphabetically group product categories, 
brand names and agencies and overseas 
principals and cross reference back to the 
main section and other indexes. 

This section is an excellent reference for 
manufacturers, importers and 
wholesalers. 

Index of Directors 
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The Index of Directors alphabetically 
lists all directors of public and private 


companies appearing in ihe main section, 
it is particularly useful for checking 
multiple interests of individual directors 
and board table associations between 
companies. 

The Company Ownership Index 
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The Company Ownership Index lists 
subsidiaries and associated companies and 
references them back to parent companies 
in the main section. This index is 
invaluable for finding references to minor 
companies which are too small to require 
a complete listing in the main section but 
have some importance as subsidiaries or 
associates of listed companies. 

Brand New: A new section, appearing 
for the first time in the 22nd edition, 
provides up-io-the-moment trade, import 
and export data about New Zealand’s 
major trading partners around the world. 
Tax Deductible: The New Zealand 
Business Who’s Who is tax deductible for 
companies and many individuals can 
claim $20.00 per title for work-related 
publications. 

The New Zealand Business Who’s 
Who is the country’s oldest 
established and most up-to-date 
business directory. , . and business 
partner to thousands of NZ business 
and professional people. 


New Zealand Business Who's Who, 

P.O. Box 9344, Wellington. 

Please find enclosed.for.copy/ics of the NZ 

Business Who's Who at $50 (plus $3.00 postage) per copy. 

NAME ..‘.i. 

COMPANY NAME.....1. 

ADDRESS....■.i. 
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by Bob Stott 

DRIVERS weaving their way 
home from the office Christmas 
party this year should offer up 
prayers of thanks to those rebel 
road carriers who this month 
successfully scuppered the 
Transport Amendment Bill. 

The bill (whose provisions 
dealing with road transport’s 
competition with rail were 
discussed in this column two 
weeks ago) aimed, among other 
things, to plug loopholes in the 
drink-drive law. 

Because this is n transport 
column, our attention last time 
was focused on those carriers 
who were protesting to the 
select committee that if the 
maximum fines for breaches of 
the 150km limit were increased 
from $2000 maximum to 
$10,000, they couldn't stay in 
business. 

The article wondered how an 
industry group could bluntly 
tell a select committee that 
their livelihood would be 
threatened if the penalties for 
lawbreaking were increased. It 
never seriously considered that 
such an approach would win 
real sympathy. 

But the select committee has 
decided that it needed more 
time to study the bill. And 
because the bill included the 
drinking and driving clauses, 
the Christmas drunken driver 
has a clear run, since postpone¬ 
ment means putting off reform 
till the new session next year. 

On the drink-drive issue 
alone, the news media might 
have been expected to let loose 
a broadside at the system which 
had allowed that postpone- 
j menr, especially when the road 
toll this year is climbing well 
above last year's level. 

The Opposition, too, might 
have been expected to lire off □ 
round or two. 

Bui no ... a few middling 
stories in the papers, and the 
issue has died away. 

And so this Christmas, 
drunken drivers who can allord 
lawyers will still be able to base 
their defence on the grounds 
that some trifling technicality 
was not followed in the taking 
of breath tests or blood samples 
or whatever. 

The bill proposed cleaning 
up this area by making the only 
defences that a material error 
had been made in a blood 
analysis, that the blood sample 
In question was not from the 
defendant or that a miscarriage 
of justice would result from a 
conviction. 

Tough though these 
measures are, it was not the 
drink-drive aspect of the bill 
which attracted submissions to 
the select committee, but the 
regulations governing road 
transport. 

The changes proposed in the 
bill, as well as increasing the 
maximum fines, aimed also at 
stopping warehousing as a 
means of beating the 150km 
limit, and gave traffic ofllcera 
permission to mark goods to 
aid their tracing along the way. 
It cased the 150km limii with 
regard to the main centres and 
exempted from the distance 
limit several more com¬ 
modities. 

And it was the question of 
distance limit policing and the 
new levels of fines Which trip¬ 
ped up the bill. 

With the benefit of hind¬ 
sight, it is easy to say that the 
two quite different aspects of 
the bill — drinking and driving 
and the road transport matters 
— should have been de?lt with 
separately so that if thert was a 
hitch on the trucking ques- • 
lions, : the drink-driving aspect 


could have proceeded I 
unhindered. 

One can also wonder why ihe 
bill took so long to draft. The • 
Government’s approach to the 
matter has been quite clear for 
some time. 

In his 1980 Budget Address 
Prime Minister Rob Muldoon 
noted that the 1978 Budget had 
indicated future steps aimed at 
promoting efficient use of 
transport. 

He said it was clear that a fur¬ 
ther significant removal of im¬ 
pediments to competition in 
the transport of land goods 
would result in a shift of 
substantial volumes from rail to 
road and that the costs of struc¬ 
tural adjustments would bear 
more heavily on the railway i 
system than the road transput 
industry. 

Further studies would bt 
needed, he said. 

This somewhat cautious ap- | 
proach came at a time when 
strong forces had been mar- : 
shalled to push for something 
close to a deregulation of road 
transport. Government back¬ 
benchers were pressing fot a 
frce-cnterprise and mote- 
market philosophy and there 
was a measure of agreement 
among Ministry of Transport 
theoreticians. 

On December 22 last year 
Transport Minister Colin 
McLrtchlaii announced that the 
150km limit would not be ex¬ 
tended, and that any relaxation 
would be along the lines of 
more exempt commodities and 
a possible creation of urban 
zones around the four main 
centres. 

McLachlatt noted the pend¬ 
ing electrification of the North 
Islam! main trunk railway and 
said that fuel use alone dictated 
that the longer-haul freight 
should be carried by rail. 

At that stage, the thrust ol 
the Transport Amendment Bill 
became clear; at the same time, 
it was clear that Government 
saw rail as part of its fuel 
policy. 

It was obvious, too, that me 
State would take whatever steps 
it deemed necessary w protect 
the investment in the main 
trunk electrification by ensur¬ 
ing that the line retained 
enough traffic to make this in¬ 
vestment worthwhile. 

Clear chough the Govern¬ 
ment’s intentions might be, i 
took till the end of July » P 
the bill under way, and im 
select committee took uni 
mid-October to decide to P 05 
pone it. By then, postpone*® 
obviously meant a delay ® ™ 
next parliamentary msshJO- 

All this means that tto* 
be at least an 18 -moath 
between the Govern^ 
reaffirmation of the 
limit and the passing 1 
tion aimed at making road 
riers stick to that limit- 

And it will be the bestptf 
a year’s delay &om JJ . 
finish on the drinking at" 
ing law revision. 

Breaches of the 150k^ 
are costing Railways 
$10 million and $15 nul»®J ; 

year, which is money out or 
taxpayers’pockets and In , ; 

pockets of the *«■* * : \ 
truckies who flaunt \ 

It means a continuing j. 
rial loss for carriers whoiW■, 

and from rail — town f^hleak l 
can look forward t0 * ■ -eft-i 
Christmas in ^'ners /i 
too, can law-abiding^. • - J, 
who' will hot be. happy ..y,": 
continued- poaching- ->j 

^ore Worrying, 

the potential ;numb«f Mg-i ■ 

■ cidents Involving 
Christinas.- •’V* ^ •*'. • ; 
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Japan’s national railway runs out of steam 


of the Financial TlcneB 
JAPAN’S Finance Minister 
Michio Watanabe has publicly 
suggested that the super- 
express railway line linking 
Tokyo with Osaka should be 
turned into an all-night cabaret 
for Government officials. 

It was the Minister’s 
characteristically flippant way 
of making a serious point — 
that the losses of the national 
railway system had passed the 
level of tolerability. 

Japanese trains run on time 
and are reasonably dean, 
although often unreasonably 
crowded. But the state-owned 
railway system loses more than 
$5200 million a year and covers 
a mere 68 per cent of its costs 
with revenue, compared with 
78 per cent for British Rail. 

What has gone wrong with 
the system and how to put it 
right arc two questions which 
have assumed a burning 
importance given the huge size 
of Japan’s overall national 
budget deficit and the resulting 
urgent need to cut government 
expenditure. 

The basic problem which the 
Japanese National Railway 
(JNR) faces according to Fumio 
Takagi, the small and soft- 
spoken former Finance Mini¬ 
stry official who has been presi¬ 
dent for the past five years, is 
that Japan’s 90-year old railway 
system has simply censed to 
match its transport needs. 

Japan began building 
railways in the late 1800s 


before and not after it acquired 
a modern road network. As a 
result, the belated construction 
of paved roads in the 35 years 
since the end of World War II 
hit the railways particularly 
hard. 

Whether or not Takagi is 
right to blame geographical or 
historical causes the fact is that 
JNR’s passenger and freight 
business have been in perpetual 
decline for the past five years 
while the total volume of traffic 
carried by all Japanese trans¬ 
port systems has grown steadi¬ 
ly- 

The fall in demand for JNR’s 
services has made it hard to 
cover costs by fare increases. 
Cost-cutting through produc¬ 
tivity deals with the railway 
unions has failed to work, part¬ 
ly because railway workers 
seem to be more militant than 
other Japanese workers and 
partly because of JNR’s 
peculiar legal and political 
status. 

Takagi says he would like to 
follow the examples of Japan’s 
profitable private commuter 
railway companies by nego¬ 
tiating annual productivity 
packages with his unions. He 
has consistently been prevented 
from doing so, he says, by the 
fact that the JNR management 
does not actually set the level of 
the railway workers’ wages. 

These are set instead by a 
stale arbitration tribunal which 
is invariably called in after the 
unions and management have 
failed to agree. The tribunal 


The Money Book 
rides the financial 
roller coaster. 




The just published 
1981 edition of 
The Money Book 
* * gilt-edged 
purchase at a 
time when borrowing 
and investment 
decisions have 
never been more 
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Just like New Zeeland, where Railways has returned a 161 million 
Iobs for the pest year the state-owned railway system in Japan is 
also in deep deficit. Efforts to trim its debts are hampered by high 
wages and employee benefit costs as well as historical and 
geographical problems - on a grand seals beyond New Zealand 
imagination. 


normally awards the unions a 
straight pay increase, without 
productivity conditions, that 
matches the average increase 
set, with productivity deals, in 
the private sector. 

This is one renson, say JNR 
officials, why wage costs, as a 
proportion of revenue, are 50 
per cent higher in JNR than in 
the private lines, 

Japan has 20 private railway 
companies, most of which 
operate relatively profitable 
commuter services in and 
around the three major cities of 
Tokyo, Osaka and Nagoya. 
Networks tend to be short — 
the longest is just under 600km 
compared with JNR’s 
21,000km network — and traf¬ 
fic is dense, at least compared 
with JNR's loss-making lool 
litres. 

Nearly all the private lines 
have diversified into related 
businesses such as property 
development and department 
stores. JNR has diversified to a 
much lesser degree partly 
because it is forbidden by law 
from managing (though it may 
own shares in) enterprises 
unrelated to surface transport. 

JNR first began incurring 
losses in 1964, the year in 
which the Tokyo-Osaka super- 
express line was inaugurated. 
Losses have mounted steadily. 

JNR knows that it will never 
be able to repay all its debts. 
Even the prospect of earning 
enough to cover operating costs 
may be out of reach. 

The managmeeni, never¬ 
theless, felt obliged in late 1980 
to launch one more reconstruc¬ 
tion programme in the know¬ 
ledge that things could get even 
worse than they are today if 
nothing were done. 

The new programme aims to 
introduce automation which 
would reduce the railway 
labour force from 420,000 
workers to 350,000 over a five- 
year period. It also involves i 
withdrawing from loss-making 
lines of business, including the 
operation of 3100 kilometreB of 
local lines and much of the cur¬ 
rent non-bulk freight traffic 
carried by the national railway 
system. 

The plan is intended to 
eliminate losses on JNR's trunk 
routes, at the same time trim¬ 
ming losses on local lines from j 
about $1800 million to. $1100 
million a year. JNR’s overall 
deficit, however, will fall by a 
mere $52 million because of a 
huge and apparently unavoid¬ 
able Increase in the cost of the 
railway pension fund. 

The reason why the bill for 
pensions will rise is that pirire 
than 25 per centofJNR’s 
workers are more than 50 years 
old at present and will accord¬ 
ingly have become pensioners 
by the mid-1980s. It: is 
estimated-that by 1985 there 


will be 116 pensioners for 
every 100 workers actually con¬ 
tributing to the pension fund. 

The JNR management's 
long-term objective is to per¬ 
suade the Government to ab¬ 
sorb the losses on its pension 
fund by merging the railway 
pension system with those of 


other Japanese public corpora¬ 
tion systems, most of which 
have much more favourable 
balances between contributors 
and recipients. 

Its short-term problem is to 
gain public and trade union ac¬ 
ceptance of its latest recon¬ 
struct ion programme. The 
local lines closure programme, 
which forms the centre piece of 
the reconstruction plan, has 
drawn intense opposition from 
local governments throughout 
Japan. 

The plan for reducing the 


overall labour force has been 
condemned as “anti-social” by 
the powerful railway workers 
union. The union also points 
out that — while proposing to 
close down Local loss-making 
lines — JNR is planning next 
year to open two new super¬ 
express lines which will also 
make losses. 

The railway union advocates 
introduction of a “national 
transport policy” which would 
protect JNR by restricting the 
use of competing transport 
systems. 

An alternative suggested by 
right-wing politicians and 
others would be to “privatise" 
JNR and force it to compete on 
equal terms with the existing 
private railway lines. 

President Takagi admits that 
both these ideas have theoreti¬ 
cal merit but that, as far as 
“privatisation” is concerned 
JNR is simply tou deeply in the 
red to be eligible fur lake over 
by any independent entrepre¬ 
neur. The alternative that re¬ 
mains is to struggle on — 
which is what Takagi expects 
to do. 
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ICL tells it as it is — and will be for 10 years 


GIVING the full picture of its 
new network orientation to its 
recent user conference at 
Rotorua, British computer 
company ICL spelt out its 
basic plana for a decade Bheed. 

In contrast to rhe secrecy on 
future development which has 
marked most of the computer 
industry, new managing direc¬ 
tor Robert Wilmot has an¬ 
nounced his intendon of setting 
up a more communicative rela¬ 
tionship between the company 
and its users. 

The message was passed on 
to the New Zealand user con¬ 
ference by local managing 
director Tony Neville and 
Terry Ward, large systems 
product manager from Britain. 

Neville saw the new open¬ 
ness as a logical response to the 
way users typically take the 
computer supplier into their 
confidence. "We really cannot 
begin to operate or advise you 


. . . unless we have a good 
understanding of your business 
— and this involves obtaining 
quite sensitive information 
about things that you would 
not want a competitor to know 

"If we are yoked up in this 
manner, the sensible thing 
would be to extend the relation¬ 
ship to its logical conclusion 
... to take you into our con¬ 
fidence and tell you frankly 
how ICL New Zealand is do¬ 
ing, where we are going and 
some of the problems we are 
facing." 

The broad details of ICL’s 
distributed processing system, 
DRS, have already emerged 
{NBR t October 19). Ward fill¬ 
ed in the other half of the pic¬ 
ture by summarising plans for 
the extension of the existing 
2900 line, and relating these to 
DRS on the one hand and to 
the decision to sell an IBM- 


compatible Fujitsu machine on 
the other. 

What emerges is a grand 
strategy embracing networks of 
microcomputers, minicom¬ 
puters and mainframes, which 
will rationalise and extend the 
existing range of hardware and 
software, allow it to “surround 
the enemy” with its own equip¬ 
ment and eventually take the 
logical step of usurping the 
IBM mainframe component of 
the system. 

There is also a new spirit of 
co-operation with software and 
systems houses, bureaux and 
“original equipment manufac¬ 
turers”, who will be encourag¬ 
ed to put the various parts of 
the ICL range together with 
their own software and hard¬ 
ware components and resell 
them, not necessarily bearing 
the ICL name. 

This is a segment of the 
business which has to date 


belonged to companies like 
Digital Equipment and Data 
General, who came up from the 
“minicomputer” end, rather 
than the large machine 
manufacturers who have grown 
downwards. 

There has already been an 
enthusiastic response from 
European software firms and 
New Zealand, with its large 
population of OEM companies, 
looks like being another fertile 
market. 

Indeed, for some of them, 
labouring under an assault 
from the micro merchants, a 
stake in a unified micro-mini¬ 
mainframe range could be a 
welcome chance. 

The ICL mainframe future 
emerges as two clear lines of 
machines. One range takes off 
from the ME29 into two plan¬ 
ned “distributed mainframes”, 
the DM/1, due around 1983, 
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Wang is the world leader >n ollice 
automation and we vt> put the weallh or 
our experience into Wangwriter. The 
results are dramatic advantages you 
can sea right away in price, 
performance and ease oi user 

PROVEN DESIGN 

Wangwriter incorporates many of iho 
functions and the same ease of use 
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Processing installations Wangwnter 
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ERGONOMIC DESIGN 

Wangwilei is designed tor operator 
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EAST TO USE 
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with no errors. Wangwnter handles an 
the basic typing jobi you do every day 
including index cards, envelopes 
mulli-parl lorni3 and more 

SIMULTANEOUS TYPE AND PRINT 

Wangwnler also lots you lype while it 
prints Wangwnter can sinuilioneousiy 
punl oul your In si document while you 
lype thp next 

So. if you re looking lur a way to got 
more work done m your office, talk lo 
us about Wangwnler Never before has 
so much capability been offered ai 
such a low puce 

Call 796-372 
for a free 
demonstration 



WANG 


Making Urn world man productive. 


and the DM/2, scheduled for 
1988. 

Physically small 2900-type 
machines for the office environ¬ 
ment, they will be built in Brit¬ 
ain using Fujitsu components. 
With the ability to link them in 
iwos and fours, they will pro¬ 
cess up to 2.2 million and 8 
million instructions per second 
respectively. 

Along the other stream will 
be machines based on linked 
configurations of the current 
2966, at least for the near 
future. Two 2966s coupled 
together will form a 2988, and 
a pair of 29B8s will in turn be 
able to be linked together. 

Further along the track ore 
two more machines based on 
Japanese components, and 
known as Estriel 1 — due in 
1984 — and Estriel 2 — in 
1988. Despite its French 
flavour, the name was merely 
the Japanese pronunciation of 
the code number S3L, Ward 
explained. 

The second Estriel, in one, 
two and four-machine link-ups, 
will cover the range Bt present 


handled by the powerful IBM I 
compatible Fujitsu machb, [ 

but by then the need for pW 
will have moved on, and ID I 
will still be in the IBM- 1 
compatible market vitb ' 
something even more poweri 

The IBM machinesffltoofa ; 
a bit of a loner, out thereat the 
top or the present-day range, ■ 
but the communicatioD I 
facilities, notably the inienUoa ‘ 
to support IBM’s Systems Na- • 
work Architecture discipline 
bring it firmly into ICL’s nei- 
working picture. 

Collaboration with overseas 
companies will be a continuing 
part of the plan, allowing la 
to concentrate less of its 
energies on hardware design 
and more on producing tffi- I 
cient software. 

The plan was received well 1 
by conference delegates arita 
certainly met with a pahirt ? 
response from the shanWtet ] 
back home. It will be in¬ 
teresting to see the pnctkil at¬ 
titude of users, particularly 
rent IBM users, to the on 
ICL direction. 


Govt agrees to back programmer tr aining course 


by Stephen Bell 

GOVERNMENT support has 
finally been arranged for a 
training scheme aimed at 
relieving one of the country’s 
critical shortages — of com¬ 
puter programmers. 

But the support might prove 
just too generous; students who 
have until now had to pay two- 
thirds of the $1500 cost of an 
intensive Cobol programming 
course now look like getting it 
free of charge. 

The training efTort is a col¬ 
laboration between consultancy 
Idaps and a group of 
employers, who will take on the 
products of the course, pro¬ 
viding they are satisfactory. 

Formal approval of the fund¬ 
ing still waits on the next 
meeting of a joint training and 
incentives committee from the 
luihour Department and Voca¬ 
tional Training Council. 

But .-til necessary conditions 
for approval have been fulfill¬ 
ed, said a VTC spokesman. 

The funding is aimed at 
allowing the course to find its 
feet, and eventually it will have 


Users unhappy about servicing 

i ! •/ . Tk. r, rf.m l c 


IN view of ICL's new exclusive 
interest in on-line work, 
demanding a constantly 
available machine, it was ironic 
that one of the loudest user 
complaints heard at the ICL 
user conference was of planned 
machine down-time. 

ICL engineering services 
have a nasty habit of cutting olT 
the machines during prime pro¬ 
cessing time to do preventive 
maintenance work, users com¬ 
plained at the conference’s 
opening discussion sessions. 

On a batch system, of course, 
this doesn’t matter j the work 
can always be made up later. 
But for on-line users, it means 
interruption in work which 


needs to be processed at ihat 
moment. In the totally- 
networked ICL installation of 
the future, maintenance wort 
in the middle of ihc day could 
bring the work of the whole 
company to a halt. 

If maintenance had to he 
done alter hours, that meant j 
huge penalty payment; and lit¬ 
tle of that ended up in the 
engineer’s pocket as compensa¬ 
tion lor his unsocial hours, oat 
user commented. 

Feeling was obviously strong 
in favour of negotiating somt 
variance front the standard ILL 
maintenance contract, and the 
ICL representative promised 
an official reply from the coat- 


Computer 

Book 
points 

the 
way 



iT H B C O MP UiTiBlf; 
B 0 O K 1 j 1 



The completely 
revamped 
and updated 
Computer Book 
is the only 
publication which 
gives a comprehensive 
picture of the 
computer scene 
in New Zealand. jj- 

Authoritative articles explore current and contr0V zL s ing 
issues: such as the competitive advantages of data * _ 
DP opportunities in the South Pacific; plus three JX 
examining the vital challenge of computer educWML^ 
The Computer Suppliers Directory provides ■“ ® 
guide to all data processing suppliers in the country. ; 

The greatly expanded Computer Uses Census . 
supplemented with regional and processor ind«^L l4lC 
information access. Companies with compatible . 

easily identified, allowing for co-operative interacts 
glance, the systems and applications used by vaww ^ • 

groups to meet their DP needs, can be ascertain® 1 . 
purchase or upgrading decisions. ' v 

To order your copy of The Computer Book 1^ 
simply fill In end mall the Fourth Estate suM^I 
coupon elsewhere In this issue. *■ 


r 


piny. The promise was 
reiterated by managing director 
Tony Neville at the end-of- 
onfercncc plenary session. 

There is, at present, no one 
to direct that reply to on a for¬ 
mal basis, and no one to agitate 
formally for new conditions in 
the contracts. Although ICL 
holds user conferences, there is 
no formal ICL user group. 

The lack of such a group was 
keenly felt, pariicularly_in_ihc. 
wake of the keynote address by 
Stuart Goold, of the Interna¬ 
tional Federation of ICL Com¬ 
puter Users’ Associations. 
Goold indicated how a strong 
user organisation could do 
much to help ICL’s progress, 
« well as to pressure it when 
needed, to the mutual benefit 
or vendor and user. 

Australian ICL users already 
hive a strong link with the in¬ 
ternational federation, and it 
wmj likely chat such a link 
be an encouragement 
^tds the setting up of a user 
gtoup here. 

Hitherto, delegates to the 
conference said, the country’s 
community had been too 
^Smented among the users of 
several different lines of hard- 
®*re and software for there to 
« much value to be seen in an 

otpnuacion. 

, J?™ * ll b a more unified and 
L ' Qna ^ed scheme of com- 
“ 5*8 Power from ICL, and a 
user realisation that 

Mert W ! re> a ^ er a ^» common 
e,, .t™ movement towards a 
'orma! group is a strong one. 

ville was also very keen on 
be local u8er group, 

tor. Jr lp b .y encouraging 
g and providing secretarial 

aware of the 
k, the manufacturer 

'he 100 stron 6 8 role in- 
.group ft must organise 

: ofti* **“!> or »t ran the risk 
. criticised as a “fan 


jjatiojnrr 
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to become self-supporting. 
Nevertheless, this is the first 
time a private sector training 
course has been subsidised by 
the Government to such an ex¬ 
tent. 

The first course was run a 
few weeks ago, on the basis that 
a third of the fee was paid by 
the prospective employer and 
the rest by the student. 

Funding will now be a 50/50 
split between employer and 
Government subsidy. The stu¬ 
dent will be required to pay 
nothing. 

Course organiser Doug 
Ruhen, of Idaps, admits to 
some apprehension at this ar¬ 
rangement; it clearly poses the 
danger of “dilettantes" enter¬ 


ing the course, with no firm in¬ 
tent to become part of the pro¬ 
gramming workforce. 

Payment of some proportion 
of the fee would ensure some 
measure of “commitment” by 
the student, Ruhen thought. 

In search of some assurances 
that students were serious 
about becoming programmers, 
Idaps has reserved the right to 
review the student’s progress 
after three weeks of the eight- 
week course. 

The dilettantes could then be 
weeded out and the expense of 
their further training at least 
saved to spend on another stu¬ 
dent. 

Pressure for the “no-student- 
charge” option came chiefly 


from trade union represen¬ 
tatives on the VTC's Micro¬ 
electronics Training Commit¬ 
tee. 

Most of the students are 
already virtually assured of a 
job with the employer taking 
the course, said one of these 
representatives. “If I were 
unemployed and this course 
was going to be my meal ticket, 
I’d feel very highly motivated." 

In the case of a more typical 
course, she added, the 
employer would normally ex¬ 
pect to stand the cost, and there 
would be no fee due from the 
trainee. 

But it is clear that the ex¬ 
pense of conventional training 
courses, combined with the 


possibility of having a com¬ 
paratively unproductive 
member on the staff has, in the 
past, discouraged acceptance of 
trainees, creating a scramble 
among employers for scarce 
trained stBff. 

The arrangement arrived at 
will still reduce the employers’ 
expense as compared with a 
conventional commercial 
course, while not putting an 
unemployed person to any ex¬ 
pense to procure necessary 
training, 

The Idaps course also tackles 
another factor which has 
discouraged the employment of 
trainees; that supervision of the 
trainee’s work by an experienc¬ 
ed programmer tends to reduce 


the latter’s productivity as well. 

Idaps undertakes that one of 
its own trainers will be on call 
for a few weeks after the course 
to help with this induction pro¬ 
cess. 

At the moment, Idaps pro¬ 
vides only one course, on 
Cobol programming, with in¬ 
tensive “hands-on” use of in¬ 
teractive programming ter¬ 
minals. 

The consultancy is, however, 
planning to expand into train¬ 
ing in other programming 
languages Bnd Bystems analysis. 

Before official approval of the 
Idaps course as worthy of 
government support its content 
and the reaction of employers 
were intensively surveyed. 
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Check the lawd facte about liras; 


MSA is the world authority on 
financial software 

Here’s what MSA offers in ready- 
to-instali software. 

1. General Ledger 

2. Financial Information & 
Control 

3. Fixed Assets Accounting 

4. Financial Forecasting & 
Modelling 

5. Payroll Accounting 

6. Personnel Management & 
Repotting 

7. Accounts Receivable 

8. Accounts Payable 

9. Supplies Inventory Control & 
Purchasing 

10. Procurement Matching 

11. Commitment Accounting 



Check this list 

No other software company offers 
such a comprehensive choice of 
systems. The result is you don't 
have to wait for software, tie up 
your data processing resources, 
or pay the enormous cost of in- 
house design and programming. 
MSA’s systems can be installed 
and operating in as little as six 
weeks. 

Check our performance 
Already 5,500 companies 
around the world are using our 
systems to Help them make 
money. MSA’s experience in 
pioneering and developing these 
systems means that they are 
constantly updated and improved 
to keep pace with the changing 
needs of our customers. 


Management Science America 
(Australia) Pty. Ltd. 

20th level, NorthpoInt, 

100 Miller Street, 

NORTH SYDNEY. NSW. 2060 


Check your needs 
Take MSA's Financial 
forecasting & Modelling 
System, couple it with General 
Ledger, and your management 
planning and reporting is made 
easier, faster and more accurate. 
MSA’s Accounts Receivable 
System will dramatically simplify 
receivables management ana 
stimulate that crucial cash flow. 

To improve your Human Resource 
Management, check our MSA 
Payroll Accounting and Personnel 
Management & Reporting 
Systems. 

Then call MSA 
lo find how MSA can help you 
get more from your computer, 
phone Derek Schneideman in 
Sydney on (61) (2) 9290711 


Phone (61) (2) 9290711 

= = = =T. =S= Telex 23599 


THE FINANCIAL SOFTWJIIIECOMHlNY 



NZ Marketing Manager 
Dank, Sohheldaman 


. MBS 7471 
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Computer at both ends of project control 


THE computer plays a two- 
edged — one might even say a 
two-faced — role In the classic 
management problem of pro¬ 
ject development control. 

It is an excellent potential 
cool for the application of rigid 
project control methods. But, 
on the other hand, it often 
becomes the central subject of a 
complex project control exer¬ 
cise itself. 

The development of 
computer-based systems is 
well-known as one of the most 
difficult types of projects to 
control adequately, so as to end 
up with a product of good 
quality within reasonable time 
ar acceptable cost. 

Both aspects were tackled at 


the recent ICL users* con¬ 
ference. But the question is 
clearly relevant not just to ICL 
users, nor to computer users; it 
is a general problem for a 
management which will 
become increasingly reliant on 
computer aid. 

Norman Stannard, of the 
New Zealand Electricity 
Department, gave the good 
news on the computer’s role in 
the central task of management 
— “the effective deployment of 
available resources to attain 
desired objectives.” 

Stannard, management ser¬ 
vices engineer at the New 
Plymouth power station, drew 
on his experience of computer- 
aided techniques in both the 


development of the power sta¬ 
tion’s five-generator set-up and 
the task of ongoing plant 
maintenance. 

But the lesson was a general 
one in applying the “classic 
management loop”. He sum¬ 
marised the stages of the loop 
as, first, to forecast needs, then 
plan required resources, thirdly 
organise and co-ordinate ac¬ 
tivities and finally to control 
and monitor progress. The out¬ 
put of the last stage naturally 
fed back into the forecasting 
stage. 

One of the basic techniques 
used for both tasks was the pro¬ 
gram evaluation and review 
technique (PERT), otherwise 
known as the “line of balance” 


or critical path method. 

The tool has been known 
since rhe 1940s, as a manual 
method of analysing a task in 
terms of the time and resources 
required for each operation, 
deducing which operations can 
be performed concurrently, 
which are time-critical and 
which can be allowed to “slip" 
a little, and thus arriving at a 
lime estimate and resource use 
picture for the whole task. 

For complex tasks, the com¬ 
puter is an ideal tool to speed 
performance of the analysis, 
and to provide rapid feedback 
on actual progress of activities. 
This allowed the plan to be up¬ 
dated continually, closing the 
“loop”. 


ICL's computer implementa¬ 
tion of PERT was used suc¬ 
cessfully as a management tool 
for the construction of the 
power station, on a timing basis 
only, Stannard emphasised, not 
to control resource allocation. 

Both aspects, however, came 
into the picture when it was 
decided to call on computer aid 
for certain aspects of plant 
maintenance management. 

"Different work types lend 
themselves to different manage¬ 
ment tools,” said Stannard. 
“To date, a comprehensive set 
of EDP software has yci to 
come to hand." 

For regular overhauls of 
equipment and prompt repair 
of major plant item 


"It's amazing (tie handicaps you'll put up 
with... iri my case it was-an accounting 
machine that broke clown daily. While 


lUUMl I Ul I Lb I UfJIdU 

the possibilities of installing a small' 
computer. 


:0 long without it. 

As franchised Oatsun dealers we not only 



stocking situation that we now have under, 
complete control, thanks to computer 
readoutsat the flick of a switch, not to 
mention invoicing, sales control, wages 
accounting and sales analysis capability. 

l really got my business on the road with 
Panasonic' 


y y.: •; i*} . ■ t ‘ . e. •' 

WCWww ..>■. 



"Until recently the thought of installing 

a computer never crossed my mind. 

Today I don't know how I managed 
without one." 


frank. PERRY, Managing Director, Pern/Motors Datsun. 


SMALL BU9N ESS COMPUTERS . 

Prtced fiofniwdarSiaDQa,or as ttdeK$QSjMrwttfc 


you'd like to find out more about how 
Panasonic can meet your data and word 
processing needs, please attach a copy of 

jjUNciianinni 

ELECTRONIC COMPANY LTD 

In association with Rsher&Paykal Ud 

BCAJBBOBIOiBI 
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breakdowns, PERT proved^ ! 
ideal tool, but manual fe .■ 
plcmcnl at ion required . ^ 

, K l0, 'P" ™ tmeii 
three man-weeks. ; 

The process took longer dt» • 
could be afforded for mm j 
me nt decision making. } 
With computer power m \ 
vided, at first from outside tM | 
since early this year, from fa | 
own machine, the power vt [ 
tiun has been using PERT ■ 
more effectively, since 1977,to 
co-ordinate the task of remedy- 1 
"»B ■? plant “outage”, fa ten® 

of time, manpower and tod 
and machine availability. 

By speeding repairs, St* 
nurd reckoned that as tsanj as 
30 machine-days per yam? 
being saved. Coniidtriu 
power replacement by burahj 
oil, the saving couldbeoy.ni 
ed in monetary terns t ; 
$215,000 per raachiaiii; [ 
“and that’s not just 1 
ed by us; it’s moneyaaftsy 
the nation,** said Stanrai. 1 
Dick Wheeler, of iht $».'« 
Services Commission, alsom 
cntr.idcruhlc saving of An 
and money as the result of fc 
decision m use the Spectrum 
discipline to control the 
development of gorenwa 
computer systems over the pd 
18 months. 

Benefits had been not onlyin 
terms of more accurate coviiu 
and completion of systems cc. 
time, but also in redirectingct 
cancelling at nil early 5l«-, 
projects which clearly wwM 
Iiave proved too expensive h 
inadequate lor user needs. 

The Spectrum method f# 
vide* a series of standard pre- 
cedurcs to be followed a 
developing a computer-bast- 
system, from initial propowH 
final production running. 

Frequent reviews of c& 
scheduling and quality at*» 
Ibrccd, with certain ddaj 
“deliverable” items 
documentation to be genera 
at each singe. , 

Critical to the implemenu- 
tiou of the technique 
semi involvement of 
user; a creature m Jg 
forgot ten in the depths of 

development. , 

The quality revtewhy» 
up in perform pwj “ 
monitoring task cons» . 

■«i£—, 

was also critical to££ 

of such a technique . 

management's 

co-ordinating 

of the systems, 

a teclinique 

at a high level 

tiou served to with 

ty, he told 1j!t= 

aSTSiyiS 

pronriate develop^ by 

The dose controfP ^ 

Spectrum 

they were nej^: ^ 

“For too l0I1 » 

puter devclop^ed^,^ 
technical \ 

“Spectrum, 

means of SjE&Nfi'l 
management bto „ _ . j 

development ereav , 


Packet-switching standards still not fully settled 


WHILE a supplier has been 
selected for New Zealand's 
public packet-switched com¬ 
munications network, the Post 
Office apparently still doesn't 
know what it or the public will 
eventually get. 

The detailed 40-page tender 
document still left some points 
in doubt, a Post Office 
spokesman admitted; and, since 
the company selected was 
French, there may have been 
“language difficulties” in the 
way of mutual understanding. 

The problem stems from the 
flexible definition of the X-25 
packet-switching standard. 
Though its individual features 
are well-defined, it is still 
something of a “shopping list", 
with the user, or supplier, able 
to select the features most ap¬ 
propriate for the country con¬ 
cerned. 

Obviously, this would be a 
question not only of the re¬ 
quirements of local users — 
which are in any case difficult 
to judge in advance — but of 
what facilities fitted together, 
of cost and of the experience of 
successful tenderer SESA in 
setting up previous networks. 

SESA "complied with all the 
mandatory specifications in the 
tender," the Post Office em¬ 
phasised, but “we don’t yet 
know what else we'll he gel¬ 
ling.” 

While certain of the optional 
facilities would be desirable — 
such as the ability for one loca¬ 
tion to have multiple “ad¬ 
dresses” for packet-switched 
messages — the average user, in 
the early years at least, will 
have an eye chiefly to the basic- 
switching facilities, their effi¬ 
ciency and, above all,-ihc-cot>t. . 

Definite news on tariff levels 
will be forthcoming within the 
next two months, promised 
I’ost Office representative Dave 
Richards. Rates would be 
"very attractive", certainly for 
calls of short duration, lie add¬ 
ed: "much less” than the cost 


Forecast 

service 

AN Auckland consultancy will 
provide a computer-based sales 
lorecasting service for retailers 
»ho cannot afford their own 
resources for a complex 
■telysis of the market, or who 
J* s ™ply too occupied run- 
>ng their day-to-day business. 
Apteryx Business and Sales 
Forecasts will ultimately offer 
fee distinct services, said 
Principal Dick Wauchop; but 
first and doubtless the most 
r Qr J“ V , is a P r e-digested 
u-hnf 5 sa * es lrends over a 
M e £ lW * et 8ector » issued in 
Paper form, monthly. 

tlr ;, a - ch j digest includes 
Predicted sales figures for up to 
ahead, based on 
21 ' SK > and 12 month 
athematical “models”. These 

amii,m? reSS J ed b0th aa actual 
J2 ? T 1 as a Percentage in- 
JF decrease over the cor- 

Th d ^ 8 period 1851 y“ r - 

Etnprni . ment also s ives H 
irenH. dl8 . CU88i °n of the 
■ "danM P°' Dt i n 8 out any 
: the months 

'■ a "farther outlook” 

. ^ion beyond the 12 

■* ^ eas Initially covered 

good,, firroiture and soft 
a " d home ap- 

i ^KS lcra,8u pp li<!8 8nd 

Thp Bnd department stores. 

I' servL“ r mp T is developing 
S3? t-.Aplw. typ«t of 
fc grocer* mcl ] ldin 8 butchers, 

E ^OiWear nJI^ da| r>es and 
j: ' ^ ^d garment outlets. 


of a permanent leased line. 

But, he warned, it would be a 
matter for the user to weigh up 
the potential savings against 
the possibly considerable cost 
of changing from conventional 
communications to packet¬ 
switching, in terms of replacing 
hardware and software. 

The major rationale of the 
packet-switching network is to 
pull back some of the com¬ 
munications capacity being 
taken up unnecessarily by per¬ 
manent links which are used 


only for short bursts of com¬ 
municated data. 

By maintaining a shared net¬ 
work in place of dedicated links 
between one site and another, it 
can also offer the user decreas¬ 
ed cost and, it is hoped, im¬ 
proved reliability. Collapse of a 
line, disastrous in dedicated 
leased-line mode, would, in the 
packet-switched network, sim¬ 
ply lead to the data being 
switched by an alternative 
route. 

Messages are routed around 


the permanent network much 
as a parcel is routed through 
the postal system; each 
subscriber having a definite ad¬ 
dress, which is also appended 
to the information being 
transmitted. 

The network will, however, 
be arranged to simulate dialled 
calls or a permanent leased con¬ 
nection. In the latter case, the 
addresses will be permanently 
programmed into the packet¬ 
switching nodes, so that traffic 
from one source will always be 


routed to the same destination, 
without having to repeal its ad¬ 
dress. 

Charge for the service will be 
un three levels, said Richards; a 
monthly rental to be a 
subscriber to the network, a 
call duration charge (probably 
only about 1 or 2 cents a 
minute) to discourage people 
from leaving "virtual" connec¬ 
tions programmed in for long 
periods; and a volume charge, 
in proportion to the amount of 
data transmitted. 


Most of the major computer 
manufacturers now support the 
X-25 packet-switching stand¬ 
ard, which represents part of an 
“open system interconnection 
model” being developed by the 
International Standards 
Organisation. 

This model, when com¬ 
pleted, holds the promise of 
various manufacturers' com¬ 
puters and terminals being able 
to communicate with one 
another directly through the 
packet-switched network. 
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Now you can fit this 
mto this small i 
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Take 270 Computer print-out pages and put them on one, single, postcard-size 
'Microfiche.' 

Take 270 Microfiche and put them in one, A-4 sized 'fichefile.' 
That's 72,900 large pages of print reduced to an area smaller 
than a small briefcase! 

Magnify the Information stored In those flch^ on a Mlcrdfile 
reader and you've got a Microfile Office System — exactly like 300 
other New Zealandcompanies and Government agenciesl 
Microfile offers a highly impressive range of readers, reader 
printers and other office system equipment. 

For further detailed information on Microfile and how we can 
help your business save time, space and money, send us the 
coupon on this paae. 

We'll send you all the information you'll need — in a booklet 
smallerthan a small briefcase! . . 


F/che file for storing Microfiche. Micmfile 
Reeder for reeding them. 


miCROFILE 




Ud 


bur business is making 
Your business more efficient. 


/ Adcfre^ _1 


s' Marketing Manager 

V P.O. Box 3249 

j* Wellington 

■ / Dear Sir, 

y Please send me further information oh 
S- . . Microf/te Office Systems .. 

Name. .....:_’_• 


Company _ 


NBRCNA12S 


I 
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CNG conversion — the principle is accepted^ but.: Those confusing polls: is National holding support? 

bv Ann Taylor due to be operating by wholesaler of each kit. Com- now .using[ 881,613 litres iJ * hv Colin Tames 


by Ann Taylor 

Taxi drivers love it, the 
Government preaches it, C«l- 
tex is in to ic but the public 
seems reluctant to go for it. 

Compressed natural gas — 
you must have seen the ads on 
television — is a cheap, in¬ 
digenous, available transport 
fuel. 

But only 14,000 vehicles 
have converted to date and, in 
the wake of the confusing LPG 
price rise, the number of con¬ 
versions has slowed. 

The stable Opec oil price, the 
high profile of the Mobil syn¬ 
thetic petrol plant and the 
shortage earlier this year of 
CNG refuelling stations seem 
to have shied potential 
customers away from conver¬ 
sion. 

ft is a sobering thought while 
prices for refineries and pro¬ 
cessing units are tossed around 
to a pre-election high that the 
oil bill tops them all at $1238 
million for the year ending 
June. 

The New Zealand dollar is 
slipping in value and world 
security and the future of our 
incoming supplies is, at least, 
ponderous. 

All moves to self-sufficiency 
are only plans until they are 
realised but it does make 
economic sense to be examin¬ 
ing alternatives. CNG would 
seem on the face of it to be a 
sensible nnd economic option 
for people to take. 

Bui lack of confidence in the 
Government to hold the price 
down, performance difficulties, 
public apathy and the length of 
the payback period following 
conversion seem to be discour¬ 
aging people. 

The “they did it to LPG, 
they’ll do it to CNG” attitude 
is the latest deterrent. The 
price of LPG rose to accom¬ 
modate the cost of a new na¬ 
tionwide distribution system. 
LPG is transported by tanker 
while CNG is supplied to com¬ 
pressors through the same gas 
pipelines used for industrial 
and domestic consumers. 

The cost of supply is 
therefore spread — the in¬ 
dustrial users providing the 
base load — and there are no 
plans to reticulate gas to the 
South Island. 

As waiting lists for conver¬ 
sions in Auckland drop from 
four weeks to "one week if 
we're lucky" the Government 
has not wavered in its commit¬ 
ment to CNG. 

Energy Minister Bill Birch, 
Undersecretary Barry Brill nnd 
the Prime Minister reiterate in 
their speeches their commit¬ 
ment to keeping a substantial 
margin bertveen CNG and pet¬ 
rol prices. Inductions are, they 
say, that CNG will retain its 
half-price relativity with petrol. 
But, as one critic put it “unless 
they say what the margin ac¬ 
tually is there is no real 
assurance," 

The CNG industry — com¬ 
pressor, conversion kit and 
cylinder suppliers, installers 
and retailers — has grown 
around the Government target 
of 150,000 conversions by 
1985. 

People with a sympathetic 
Cabinet ear have "always 
regarded it as an unrealistic 
goal” but the Ministry of 
Energy remains confident that 
it will be achieved by the end of 
I98S now that the number of 
refuelling stations is on the in¬ 
crease. 

The industry is poised with 
thousands of kits and cylinders 
waiting in Auckland ware¬ 
houses. The number of stations 
is fast proliferating with 100 


due to be operating by 
Christmas and Caltex commit¬ 
ted to opening a chain of 
“about 50". 

Earlier this year the lack of 
refuelling outlets was cited as 
the reason for slow conversion 
rates — that situation might 
reverse with not enough can on 
the road to "service the service 
station!” 

The Auckland and Well¬ 
ington areas are now well pro¬ 
vided For but **we haven’t hit 


wholesaler of each kit. Com¬ 
panies can, at the moment, 
write the lull cost of conversion 
off against lax in the year of ex¬ 
penditure. 

The average price of CNG, 
including the road user charge 
imposed, is 34 cents a litre 
equivalent of petrol. The price 
of petrol is 61 cents a litre at 
the moment — a saving, 
therefore, of 27 cents. 

For a car doing 100 
kilometres on 10 litres (10 


now using 88,613 litres 
equivalent of CNG at a cost of 
23 cents a litre equivalent 
which costs $20,647. The com¬ 
pany hus its own compressor 
and the CNG cost is lower than 
normal retail. Road user 
charges, still being elurged on 
CNG but in reality largely 
evaded, cost $7931. 

The net cost of conversion 
was $51,350; net cost of install¬ 
ing a compressor $74,967 and 
the savings svhich accrued over 


lor convening StKl.itiMl cars by 
198*5 ami at that rate said CNG 
would constitute one quarter *»f 
imported gasoline. 

It called ou the Government 
lii abolish sales tax mid duly mi 
the imported kits ami com¬ 
pressors and advocated a $2 
million Budget allocation to 
convert Government vehicles. 
A tax rebate of $150 a year lor 
three years for private 
motorists, a grant of $WO for 
non-tax-paying organisations 
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those main centres,” said Paul 
Burton, sales manager at Dual 
Fuel Systems. They haven’t 
been doing too badly with a 
turnover of $3.5 million in the 
fust year of operation but he 
said business is slow. 

Burton, like others in the in¬ 
dustry, says the Government 
has done its bit and “we’ve got 
a lot more to do as an 
industry.” Dual Fuels is about 
to open a specialised tuning sta¬ 
tion for CNG vehicles in 
Auckland. 

"Every lime the Government 
cornea out with something 
positive or there’s a war in the 
Middle East, rationing is talked 
about or the price of petrol goes 
up, our phones run hot,” said 
John McAuliffc, of D McL 
Wallace, one of the larger 
equipment suppliers. Its big¬ 
gest business at the moment is 
in fulfilling Government con¬ 
tracts. 

Conversion costa range be¬ 
tween $950. and $1400 afler-s 
$200 grant is made ; to the 


kilometres per litre or 28 miles 
per gallon) a conversion cost of 
$950 is repaid after 35,000 
kilometres. 

If the conversion costs $1100 
(the average for one cylinder) 
the payback distance is 41,000 
kilometres. After the payback 
period the conversion kit still 
has a value and the savings con¬ 
tinue to accrue. 

Returns NBR received from 
companies in the industry in¬ 
dicate that with the current 
margin between CNG and pet- 
r f wtoh a conversion cost 
of $1250 a private motorist 
who drives 30,000 kilometres a 
year would take a year and a 
half to pay back the capital. 

A hypothetical company 
which convert its varied fleet 
” Wc,cs at » total cost of 
$51,350 can write off iQQ p w 
ca»t of the cost against tax. At a 
rebate oF45 percent its net cost 
is $28,243. 

Whereas previously it had 
Used 124,300 litres of petrol at 
61 cents costing'$75,823 it is 


the first year were $47,245. 

From April I next year the 
tax write-off provision will 
change to a loan scheme which 
will probably be administered 
by the Development Finance 
Corporation. 

The road user charge, which 
was to come off on OtAober 1, 
will be replaced on April 1 by a 
tax payable at reftielling points 
of about 6 cents per litre 
equivalent. 

CNG’a short history has 
been marred by slumps In 
public enthusiasm. Plans were 
laid for widespread use of 
CNG in 1979. The Auckland 
and Wellington gas companies 
nad already done their 
homework - “It’s all been a 
renaissance for the gas com¬ 
panies”. The Energy Research 
and Development Committee 
(NZERDC) under the chair- 
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by Colin James 

AS Parliament closes and MPs 
head ofT for the hustings, the 
signs for the election are 
anything but clear. 

National still led in the polls 
in early October and seemed to 
be doing relatively well in the 
countryside — but not so well 
among businessmen. 

Labour was trailing National 
by an increasing margin in the 
polls, yet was in better internal 
shape than for six years. 

Social Credit appeared to 
have broken its spring run — or 
had it? 

The polls graph seems to tell 
a clear enough story. 

There is National well clear 
of Labour and seemingly 
heading slightly upwards, 
though maybe flattening off. 

There is Labour apparently 
levelling off after a long-term 
pullback from its disastrous 
slump after the East Coast Bays 
by-election. 

Put your ruler on the two 
lines and there is no way they 
will cross before the election. 

On the face of it, while it was 
Labour that took the battering 
when Social Credit suddenly 
climbed last spring, as Social 
Credit has fallen back rhe 
fallout seems to have been to 
both parties. 

Detailed analysis of the 
figures in the Television New 
Zealand Heylen Poll for Oc¬ 
tober 3 shows Social Credit still 
continuing to recruit more 
from Labour than from Na¬ 
tional in « ratio of just under 
three ex-Labour votes for every 
two ex-Nstional. 

And among the cruciul pool 
of “new" voters (the bulk of 
whom are under 24), Labour 
still comes out worst in recruit¬ 
ment, whereas once upon a 
rime it came out first. 

There are other good signs 
for National. 

Farm prices are still relative¬ 



ly good. There has not been 
any serious disruption in the 
freezing works since 1978. 
Farmers' two main gripes, 
loudly voiced in 1978, are 
muted this time. 

And in a measurement of par¬ 
ties’ images taken with the Oc¬ 
tober 3 poll. National’s image 
seems to have improved on its 
showing in the previous 
measurement taken in June. 

Thar will be examined in 
more detail next week, but it is 
noticeable that more people 
were prepared to give it good 
marks for its economic policies 
and its leadership. 

This might follow from two 
tilings. One is the dogged prop¬ 
agandising of its "growth 
strategy", now being followed 
up with a daily pamphlet pin¬ 
pointing past growth and 
future growth policies in 
various areas. 

The other is the distinct sign 
Continued Page 42 
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and a 100 per cent tux deduc¬ 
tion for companies in the year 
of expenditure were also 
.recommended to make CNG 
attractive to all groups of vehi¬ 
cle owners. 

Manufacture of parts locally, 
greater efficiency in distribu¬ 
tion of equipment and regular 
review of the financial incen¬ 
tives were advocated. 

Welgas chief executive Lloyd 
Brown, given a one year assign¬ 
ment by the NZERDC to study 
and report on the potential of 
CNG as an automotive fuel, 
came back from extensive 
overseas travel with three 
scenarios — 80,000, 200,000 
and 500,000 vehicles converted 
by 1985. 

All scenarios were based on 
converting only commercial 
fleets which represent the. 
quickest and most convenient 
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When you subscribe to National Business 
Review you keep tabs — 48 weeks a year — 
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The Converted. 


If you’re having a devil of a job getting youc 
CNG or LPG-con verted vehicles working faith fully, 
here’s the answer 10 your prayers. Dual-Curve Ignition. 

Dual-Curve Electronic Ignition does wondef- 
ous thihg8 r^Tt helps improve the running: efficiency of 
- engincs opera ting on both CNG aqd • Petrol, and LPG 

.. .and Petrol. ' ' 

In the beginning, a vehicle operating on both 
petrol and gaseous Aids could not work at full capacity 
Because of the compromise spark timing required to 
fire the gas fuCl, T)ils compromise can cause increased 
' consumption of bo ( |h fuels arid could lead to serious 
' damage to the Vehicle’s engine. 

t Now that Dual-Curve Ignition is ■ here, those 
problems are gone! DuakCurve- Ignition allows’ the 
vehicle to run on' petrol exactly as it did prior Jo the gas 


conversion — with the same power, performance and 
fuel economy. And when the vehicle -is operating an. 
gas — either CNG or LPG r-the Dual-Curve Ignition ■ 
automatically adjusts the'engine spark tim)ng, and in : ;; - 
creases spark energy and voltage^to’givopptirttiim per- . _ 
formange from the gas fuel. ■ •'' ■ ' 

And the power will be with you - for ever and 
ever - because the direct benefits of Dual-Curve Igni¬ 
tion mean improved performance, more power at the 
wheels and greater range from both petrol and gns 
' fuels. ■ .■ 

' Now pul into practise what :wc;preacb — fit a’ 

• Dual-Curve Eleilrotttc Ignition unit/ .nVpiJable from 
. service stations, ayto elect ricians,'pr your authorised 
.^IP^LW'InslaJIefw 1/,g..; 
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Tomorrow’s Database 

Software,Today. 


When your long-range plan for database software systems 
Includes Cullinane's comprehensive and fully integrated 
famity of advanced database software products, you don’t 
have to wait five years to make it happen. 

Because IDMS is truly a data dictionary-driven system, 
any component you require—regardless of when you 
acquire it—is fully integrated with the DBMS via the data 


dictionary with great attendant benefits. 

For example, a dictionary-driven teleprocessing system 
can be reconfigured dynamically without ever bringing 
the system down and disrupting operations. 

Also, it is now possible to have a fully automated 
applications development system which will greatly 
improve programmer productivity in years to come. 


Database Management W* 

IDMS is the state-of-the-art data- 1 

base management system for use I 

in the IBM environment (including 
the new 4300 series). The only ■i 

DBMS named to the Datapro i 

Honor Roll for four consecutive 1 

years. 

Data Communications 1 

IDMS-DC is the only data com- 
munications system designed 
specifically for use in the database I® 

environment. Fully Integrated with 1 

IDMS, IDMS-DC therefore gives I 

faster response time, more eco- 
nomical use of memory and greater * 
simplicity of use than any other 
TP monitor can in a sophisticated multi¬ 
terminal configuration. IDMS-DC provides 
a powerful recovery facility, mapping sup¬ 
port, storage protection and many more 
superior programmer productivity and 
data integrity features. 


Integrated Data Dictionary 

IDD is the only ‘'active”, data dictionary 
because it is fully integrated with a data¬ 
base system. It is a powerful design and 
control tool for use with IDMS and with 
the other Cullinane software components, 
yet it can be used as a stand-alone system 
to define and standardize all data resour¬ 
ces whether manual or automated, data¬ 
base or conventional file systems. IDD 
supports FORTRAN, COBOL, PU1 and . 
Assembler. 
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OnLine Query 

OnLine Query. Release 2.0. is a i 
major new advance in inter¬ 
active information retrieval 
systems Fully integrated with 
IDMS, it requires no pro¬ 
gramming in order to be 
immediately useful upon 
installation OnLine Query 
provides managers and 
user departments with a 
powerful, easy-to-use set of 
English commands that allow 
instant access to selected 
information stored in the 
database. 


INTELLECT 

This sophisticated English language inquiry 
system is designed for use by those in top 
management who have no background in 
computers, but have a need for timely 
information. Operating wjth a large, flexible 
dictionary, this new system has an out¬ 
standing ability to respond to conversa¬ 
tional questions. 

OnLine Program Development 

INTERACT Is an online system for program 
development, remote job processing, text 
editing and word processing. INTERACT 
is the programmer productivity system. 

It offers a powerful command repertoire, 
fast terminal response time, and 
economical CPU requirements. 

Input Processor 

IDMS-Input allows programmers, as well as 
non-technical end users, to develop appli¬ 
cation programs in an IDMS batch environ¬ 
ment. This new product comes with its own 
simple language, making it easier and 
faster to program with IDMS-Input than 
with traditional programming languages. 


Report Generator n ? ent - This new product comes with its i 

CULPRIT can be used to produce even simple language, making it easier and 
the most complex reports quickly, easily faster to program with IDMS-Input than 
and with a bare minimum of coding. It can traditional programming languages 

“f s J irtu S any fi ' e structure including Universal Communications Facilitv 

s=S=a=sste 


AUDITOR combines the capabilities of 
CULPRIT with a special Library of Audit 
Routines to make it the premiere audit; 
package available. 


will run under any TP monitor without 
modification—a truly major technical 
accomplishment. With 1DMS/UCF, pro¬ 
grammers don't even have to know the 
characteristics of the TP monitor they are 
using or may use. Applications will 
execute.equally well through terminals ' 
S T 6d JfM CICS ' SHAD0W "• l"tercomm, 

W£sti, Taskmaster and others. 


ESCAPE 

ESCAPE is an interface that lets a DL/I 
application program access an IDMS data¬ 
base. Now. users wilh an investment in 
DL/I applications can take advantage of 
the benefits of IDMS without having to 
re-write their DL/I programs. And. IDMS 
users can take advantage of the many 
useful DL/I programs available from 
independent vendors. 

Distributed Database 

Cullinane’s Distributed Database System 
allows multiple IBM computers to share 
a common IDMS database. Distributed 
database is a unique Cullinane capability^ 
For the first time you can support appl> ca ' 
tions programs at remote sites and allow 
them to access a central database with 
complete user transparSncy and fuHp ala 
integrity. Cullinane Distributed Database 
is the system of the future—available . 

today. 

For further information 
please write to: 

Steve Timperley, 

Cullinane Sales Manager, 

P.O. Box 394, 

Wellington. 
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by Jo Lynch 

DESPITE the fact that the 
abortion rate is higher than 
before the Woolnough trial in 
1975, most MPs and certainly 
the political parties are keeping 
u low profile on the issue. 

To some extent the abortion 
question has been pushed out 
by other issues. As a moral 
issue the tour has taken the 
place that abortion filled before 
the last election and this year 
the sharper divisions between 
the policies of the three major 
political parties mean that most 
people will be making a choice 
about the country's future 
economic development and are 
unlikely to be persuaded to 
make a single issue vote. 

Even John Kennedy, editor 
of the Catholic Tablet t who 
look an influential anti- 
abortion stand in the last three 
elections, warns his readers 
that in 1981 the most impor¬ 
tant, debatable and confused 
issue is National’s growth 
strategy. 

But aside front the oilier ma¬ 
jor distractions, politicians 
have been able to dodge the 
abortion issue this year 
because, with the passing of the 
Contraception, Sterilisation 
and Abortion Act in 1977, they 
produced an ambiguous 
answer. The abortion laws are 
generally understood to be con¬ 
servative, while the outcome is 
fairly liberal. 

Moreover, the manner in 
which Parliament devolved 
responsibility for the im¬ 
plementation of the laws to the 
Abortion Supervisory Commit¬ 
tee (ASC), has allowed Parlia- 
raent to virtually wash its 
hands of the whole business. 

Recently in the House, 
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Justice Minister Jim McLay 
was asked whether his depart¬ 
ment “was satisfied that the 
human rights of the 1751 
children aborted last quarter 
have not been violated." He 
replied that as the ASC, not his 
department, administered the 
Act, it did not have a viewl 

Heedless to say the ASC, 
which is in effect a department 
of state without a minister, has 
provoked criticism not only 
from those alarmed at the 
precedent that this arrange¬ 
ment may set up upsurping the 
responsibility of the courts for 
interprering the low, but also 
from those who find the com¬ 
mittee’s interpretation not to 
their liking. 

The Society for the Protec¬ 
tion of the Unborn Child 
(SPUC) has the most to com¬ 
plain about. Ever since the 
figures for legal abortions 
gradually began to rise in early 
1978 the society has criticised 
the ASC for failing to work 
within what the society claims 
to be the spirit of the Act. 

By the end of 1979 SPUC 
pressure liod produced results 
and Parliament dismissed two 
of the three members or the 
committee. Inevitably the third 
member, the committee’s sec¬ 
ond chairwoman, resigned. 

The three new members, said 
to be conservative, have not 
managed to slow down the 
abortion rate. Now, with two 
Government-funded clinics in 
operation and iht ASC lobby¬ 
ing for n third, SPUC is sug¬ 
gesting that there should be a 
new law, one in which the only 
grounds for abortion would be 
to prevent the death of the 
mother. 

Ever — well-organised SPUC 
produced a film (which wb6 


Buy your wife 
a business 

Your wife has now reached the point where she wants to 
do her own thing. 

The kids are older now, she would like to be creative 
and earn some money. 

But, how does she find a business? 

She could run an interesting, suitable, business and 
really reduce the chance of failing, if she buys 
a franchise. 

. Buying a franchise can help reduce the chances of 
lauurc, while your wife hag tne satisfaction of running., 
her own business. 

Investment range $20,000 to $100,000 for franchise fee, 
'H'upment, stock, fixtures, fittings and working capital. 
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quickly banned from cinemas 
because of direct action by pro- 
choice people) and brought a 
leading American “pro-file” 
campaigner to New Zealand. 

But this time the society 
seems to have missed the mark. 
Parliament has shown a 
definite reluctance to spend 
much time debating abortion 
and would be little disposed to 
take on a second attempt to 
make a law. 

Also, few but the strongest 
anti-abortion MPs would be 
likely to support SPUCs new 
demands when the public have 
shown an overwhelming 
preference for reasonably 
liberal abortion laws. 

Finally, the society’s decision 
to latch on to the big “pro-file" 
American campaign ignores the 
fact that in the United States 
the anti-abortion lobby, which 
has become the conscience of 
conservatism, is fighting 
against a liberal abortion law, 
not as we have here, a more 
restrictive one. 

In the United States the abor¬ 
tion rate per luOO women be¬ 
tween the ages of 15-44 is 30.2, 
while in New Zealand it is 8.5. 

If one lobby has gone too far, 
the other now lacks the spon¬ 
taneous upsurge of public opin¬ 
ion which gave it weight in the 
elections of the 1970s. The ma¬ 
jority of the pro-choice public, 
mollified by the availability of 
abortions in at least some cen¬ 
tres (Gisborne, Palmerston 
North, West Coast and Inver¬ 
cargill are notable exceptions) 
is no longer worried that the 
law is restrictive. 

It is left to a much smaller 
group of people who are con¬ 
cerned about the principles in¬ 
volved, to pressure for change. 

The nationally organised 
pro-choice group, the Abortion 
Law Reform Association 
(ALRANZ), like SPUC wants 
a new law. At present, it says, 
women have no right to take 
part in the decision-making 
process and the association 
wants the grounds for abortion 
widened so that the decision to 
terminate a pregnancy rests 
with the woman herself. 

Certain safeguards -- no 
abortions over 12 weeks, 
counselling and the consent of 
the doctor — are also proposed. 

But it’s not just the grounds 
for abortion that offend 
ALRANZ and the other pro- 
choice group, the Women’s Na¬ 
tional Abortion Action Com¬ 
mittee (WONAAQ. They ob¬ 
ject to the present / system 
which gives almost complete 
power to the three 'members of 
the ASC. ; 

There is no recourse to the 
courts and the Committee js 
able to dismiss or riot reappoint 
citifying, consultants if, in the 

members’ view, they are- too 
liberal. ... j 

To some extent tbe aUijged 
‘direct interference: with 
medical/ ethics '/has . decreased 
, since the early days.’of the^pony. 
inittee when its letters to. Well- 
-jngton doctors and th^ Weil* 
lngtpn' /Hospital caused • 
ubroaf.-cl' 

IffiJIiS 


Nevertheless the ASC still 
claims that the abortion rate is a 
matter of concern and that it is 
the committee’s objective to 
further reduce the numbers 
performed. It wants better 
education, changed attitudes (it 
docs not say to what), more ef¬ 
fective use of contraceptives 
and improved counselling. 

ALRANZ claims that, apart 
from developing a counselling 
service, these objectives are 
outside the committee's func¬ 
tions and powers. 

Indeed improved sex educa¬ 
tion and contraception are il¬ 
legal for those under 16. Last 
year 4.8 per cem (that is 284) of 
all legal abortions were for 
young women under that age. 

Not that ALRANZ and 
WON A AC don’t support im¬ 
proved sex education and con¬ 
traception. Both have been ac¬ 
tively campaigning for such 
services. But this year they are 
a small voice. 


Parliament's disregard for 
the “Repeal" petition which 
carried over 300,000 
signatures, the Government's 
decision on the Johnson Report 
and the general conservative 
backlash against the women's 
movement has left many abor¬ 
tion liberals dispirited. 

Neither are they encouraged 
by the policies of the three ma¬ 
jor political parlies. Only 
Labour has a policy on abor¬ 
tion and its promise of a 
referendum within six months 
of taking office goes against the 
liberals' demand that a woman 
should be able to make her own 
choice. 

They also, like the anti- 
abortion lobby, see difficulties 
in framing a suitable question 
for the referendum. It is n com¬ 
plex issue and there is a 
possibility that the results, 
which would be binding, will 
not accurately reflect the elec¬ 
torate’s view. 


The present system, a con¬ 
science vote by MPs, does not, 
of course, reflect the 
electorate’s views, either. 
While it appears the majority of 
New Zealanders arc liberal the 
anti-abortion MPs have n ma¬ 
jority of eight in the House. 

It is a majority which is 
gradually dwindling. Eight 
anti-abortion MPs are retiring 
this year and five have been 
replaced by pro-choicc can¬ 
didates. SPUC is understand¬ 
ably anxious about its political 
future. 

This steady process of the 
retirement of older and often 
more conservative members is 
what some pro-choice people 
9 tc banking on. It's another 
reason not to push the issue. 

For politicians who show no 
signs of pleasing cither the pro- 
choicc or the ami-abortion lob¬ 
bies such silence must be a 
blessing. Lying low is obvious¬ 
ly the only way to play it. 
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of an investment upsurge in 
manufacturing. For some 
months manufacturers have 
been reporting rising invest¬ 
ment — and in new productive 
capacity, not just replacement. 

Tf this is sustained — and I 
am told the investment is being 
made on the basis of an ex¬ 
pected mild upswing in the 
medium term over the next 
three to four years — it could 
become a sort of self-fulfilling 
prophecy, providing a bonus 
for the Government in power 
at the time of a mid-1980s elec¬ 
tion. 

But if Heylen’s interviewees 
were responding to the growth 
strategy they were doing so 
despite three hammer blows to 
it jn the week before the poll 
was taken: the slowdown on 
Marsden Point refinery exten¬ 
sions, the withdrawal of 
Alusuisse from the Aramoana 
smelter project and the delay of 
Mobil in signing for the syn¬ 
thetic petrol plant. 

And it is highly doubtful they 
were picking up the cautious 
renewal of manufacturing con¬ 
fidence. Few have known about 
it. 

Poll respondents themselves 
have been becoming more 
pessimistic, not mare op¬ 
timistic (though admittedly 
over a different time scale — 
the next year ahead, not the 
next three or four). 

This is evident in graph two, 
which measures their response 
to a question: "Do you think 
that during the next 12 months 
the economy will be in a better 
state than at present, or In a 
worse state?" 

During 1979 and most of 
1980 the answer was over¬ 
whelmingly “no". Then dur¬ 
ing late 1980 those saying “bet¬ 
ter" increased in number and 
those saying "worse" decreased 
until in Autumn, 1981, they 
nearly met. 

But since then they have 
diverged sharply and appear to • 
be continuing to diverge. The 
rising inflation figure for the 
September quarter will not 
help that attitude. 

Compared with three years 
ago, the poll respondents' judg¬ 
ment of economic prospects is, 
much worse. 

Does that mean people will 
flock back to National for good 
economic management? Or 
does it mean they will throw 
National out for failing? 

One interesting imponder¬ 
able: the number saying 
“same" is about 10 per cent 
higher than in 1978, perhaps 
reflecting more equanimity 
(and more goodwill to the 
Government in power?) than 
three years ago. 

Perhaps it represents a deep’ 
cynicism. People began im¬ 
proving their economic Judg¬ 
ment as election year approach¬ 
ed, but as election year moves 
through end the following 
“pay-for-it" year approaches, 
they expect the wont. 


-v 


Is that worst a Labour 
Government? Has National 
partly benefited from its in¬ 
sistence on the cost of Labour's 
promises? 

The poll data do not tell us. 
But they do tell us that the 
economy, and particularly in¬ 
flation within that general 
category, has become much 
more of a problem in people’s 
eyes, now that the Springbok 
tour has faded as an "urgent" 
issue. 

This resurgence matches (he 
worsening expectations for the 
economy. 

And unemployment Is still 


"change your leader and we'll 
vote for you". 

Some business people — and 
it appears no longer to be just a 
handful — arc prepared to risk 
three years of a “could not be 
worse" Labour Government to 
get the sort of National 
Government they warn. 

If this attitude grabs hold, 
severe damage could be done to 
National in the campaign 
proper. 

Bui for the moment, the 
graphs are pointing in the op¬ 
posite direction. 

Graph three shows Nation¬ 
al’s margin over Labour In the 
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by Colin JameB 

THE north-western chunk of 
the South Island is basically 
Labour territory — or is it? 

There can be no doubt about 
the West Coast. It went Labour 
In the early years of the century 
and has stayed that way ever 
since. 

National has at best been a 
distant second — and not 
always that. 

In 1969 and again in 1972 
Barry Dallas, longtime mayor 
of Greymouth, stood as an in¬ 
dependent and beat off Na¬ 
tional into third before taking 
the National nomination him¬ 
self and getting as close as 


anyone, 2401 votes behind, in 
1975. 

In 1978 National only just 
squeezed into second ahead of 
an independent West Coast 
Party candidate 200 votes 
behind and Social Credit 350 
votes away. 

So Labour's shadow employ¬ 
ment minister, schoolteacher 
Kerry Burke, should have no 
trouble bolting in again. 
Membership for Labour there 
is in the same league as Na¬ 
tional memberships — well 
above 2000. 

But, paradoxically, though 
Burke is still serving his ap¬ 
prenticeship as a Coaster and 
thus should gradually be entic¬ 


ing back those who were 
suspicious of an outsider in 
1978, his majority may well go 
down. 

There does not appear to be 
an independent this time and 
Nationol should benefit accord¬ 
ingly. 

Further north Labour leader 
Bill Rowling, edged out of 
Buller in the 1971 redrawing of 
boundaries, holds Tasntan 
against the odds. By all other 
measurements n seat like 
Tasman, with its small service 
towns and small holdings, 
should be National. 

But Rowling’s personal pull 
is powerful and, though Social 
Credit has been building up 


hopes of splitting his vote, it 
would be surprising if he were 
in any trouble. 

Across to the cast, 
Marlborough is one of those 
scats, like Wairarapa and 
Oamnru, which is logically 
more oflen National than not. 

Solid majorities for National 
in the countryside outweigh 
Labour pluralities in the main 
town that forms about half the 
electorate. 

Rut nil three can go Labour 
when the time is right for a 
Labour Government — Bnd nil 
three did in 1972. 

So Marlborough is crucial to 
the election outcome. If Na¬ 
tional holds here, the odds arc 
that it will hold on to power. 


Aware of that. Labour hns 
been pouring a special effon in¬ 
to the seat, with help from the 
powerful Lyttelton electorate 
organisation, whence comes its 
candidate, Graeme McCann. 

A factor in National's favour; 
grape-growing and mussel- 
farming arc regenerating the 
stagnant local economy. 
Another: Incumbent Doug 
Kidd doesn’t start with the 
1978 handicap of having to get 
himself known in a matter of 
weeks after the previous MP, 
Ed Latter, pulled out. 

But if Marlborough has its 
interest as a knife-edge. Nelson 
is providing its own thrills. 

Nelson has an independent 


streak: on independent, chough 
Labour-supporting member for 
many years in the 1930s and 
1940s; and in the 1970s, a 
strong Values presence. 

This time its own Labour 
MP has turned independent to 
challenge his former party. 

But will he take votes only 
from Labour? He has said he 
admires Prime Minister Robert 
Muldoon and Nationalists feel 
he is close to one of them. Will 
he lake votes from National? 

Or will he prove a more at¬ 
tractive choice for plague-on- 
both-your-houses voters than 
Social Credit? 

Nelson will not decide the 
election. But it is an interesting 
little race of its own. 


: Nelson: all the options and unpredictable all the way 


top problem in both polls. 

Together these should 
logically work . against the 
Government. 

So, too, should its continued 
difficulties: the Birch affair, the 
problems over "Think Big" 
and so on. 

Taken together with the still 
broadly unfavourable image 
recorded in the October poll, 
all these factors suggest that 
this election is still developing 
as an anti-Governmcm elec¬ 
tion. 

There are supporting signs. 
Opinion leaders in business 
have been speaking out in 
criticism of the Government’s 
economic policies — and that in 
the holy period just before an 
election campaign when nor¬ 
mally one does not criticise 
one's party of choice, especially 
if it is National. 

The reason cannot be' that 
they prefer Labour to National. 
Business leaders and the like 
never do that. 

The only reason can be that 
they want a decisive change in 
policies, more to their liking 
and they are warning the 
Government that it may be in 
for a sharp shake-up in the elec¬ 
tion if it does not do something 
dramatic. , 

It la tiffs attitude — that Mul- 
doonist interventionism (and 
therefore Muldoon) must go if 
National is to count on the ac¬ 
tive Support of business — that 
lies behind a groundswell in 
Auckland along the lines of 
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by Richard Fletcher 

NELSON is the electorate with 
ill the options, Disillusioned 
National and Labour voters 
here don’t have to head for 
Social Credit. They can give 
Mel Courtney another go in¬ 
stead, or even join the Values 
supporters. 

For many in a city which 
feels its isolation from the 
mainstream, the Courtney 
alternative may be attractive. 

Standing as an independent, 
former grocer Courtney wns in¬ 
itially attracted to Labour 
through Norman Kirk. Since 
then he has become disillu¬ 
sioned with the parliamentary 
party. He has taken an in¬ 
dividual stand against the 
unions, for the Springbok tour, 
against abortion, and against 
the "left-wing Intellectuals” in 
the Labour movement. And he 
supported the CSR-Baigcnt 
pulp mill proposal. 

Courtney prides himself on 
his independence and his pro¬ 
nouncements particularly on 
Nelson issues have an almost 
Pious ring. 

. He saw his job, after election, 


Heylen Poll in 1978 (broken 
line) and 1981 (solid line). 

It shows that throughout the 
winter, the 1981 gap between 
National and Labour was two 
to three points less than the gap 
at the same time in 1978. Since 
in 1978, the gap disappeared 
entirely on election day, the 
winter situation looked fairly 
good for Labour this year. 

But whereas from June on in 
1978 the gap was narrowing, 
this year it has been widening: 
an ominous sign for Labour. 
The gap is almost back to 
where it was in 1978 — and 
climbing. 

One possible interpretation 
of this paradox Is . that Sodal 
Credit is picking up the antl- 
Govemment fallout. 

But graph four suggests this 
is anything but clear. The usual 
spring rise for Social Credit has 
had a disturbing hiccup, with a 


downward plunge in the Oc¬ 
tober 3 poll. 

In 1978 (the broken line), 
Social Credit was on a pro¬ 
nounced upswing which push¬ 
ed it through from well below 
Its target of 16 per cent to meet 
the target exactly on election 
day. 

But Social Credit is not near¬ 
ly so clearly on target (26 per 
cent) this time. If anything it 
looks as if it is still mainly on 
its downward swing, heading 
for a vote in the upper teens or 
low twenties. 

That, however, might be a 
premature interpretation. All 
through 1981 Social Credit 
seems to have gone up and 
down a little before it did so In 
1978, The October 3 fail may 
simply be the 197E October 28 
fall in advance, with another 
upswing still to come — and 
with unpredictable results. 



But if so, where will the ef¬ 
fect be felt? If in the coun¬ 
tryside, it wonlil badly damage 
National, ns Social Credit is 
poised to take Kniparn, 
I-Iauraki uml Bay of Islands 
with not too great uu increase 
in Social Credit’s overall vote. 

Rut there arc signs — and the 
leas cause for discontent adds 
some logic to the signs — that 
National may be holding better 
in the countryside than might 
have been expected with a 20 
per cent plus Social Credit poll 
support. 

Is the balance of Social 
Credit’s thrust therefore shift¬ 
ing Into the towns, where U is a 
fresher phenomenon and 
therefore perhaps more im¬ 
mediately attractive? 

The discontent among 
business people — much leas 
evident in 1978 than now — 
may be a sign that that is so. 
Unfortunately the poll data are 
not detailed enough to tell us — 
though what sketchy evidence 
there la tends to support the no* 
tion. . . 

The implications are clear:; If 
Social Credit takeB qiofe from 
Labour in the countryside than 
National, it puts Social Credit 


u.u-inl Credit taking 14 ^presenting all Nelson 
I uhour and giving toljjjj mhtr lhan the Labour 
^thereby pulling!W™r«ind he insi.ts that If 

) m h Ky«=hf«‘i»?J ^,™ U,ra ' !u,hclocalMPh ' 
Hnmisn y Mp .nil give more of the same. 


Courtney says that over the 
years Nelson has had to make 
its own way and the isolation 
helps to maintain the city’s 
unique way of life in an elec¬ 
torate where parties do not 
have a srrong thing. “Locals 
get cross about central govern¬ 
ment,” lie says and — well 
before he. quit the party — in 
1978 he insisted the Labour 
Party’s name should not be on 
his campaign material. 

Labour’s percentage of the 
vote last election was only 
slightly smaller than in the 
high tide of 1972, a fact which 
adds credence to Courtney’s 
case. While losing some hard¬ 
core Labour voteB he also may 
have gained support among less 
committed voters now he is tak¬ 
ing on all the party machines. 

But Labour’s new candidate 
also has cause for optimism. 
Philip Woollaston is young, at 
37, and as the son of painter 
Toss Woollaston, a prominent 
local personality, has useful 
local roots to draw on. A 
teacher and smallholder, he is a 
former chairman of the Golden 
Bay County Council, who 
received the plaudits of old- 
guard local body politicians 
and smallholders alike for his 
innovative approach to county 
management. 
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This could have attracted the 
more liberal element in Nelson 
society, including some of the 
strong Values support in a city 
boasting an influential arts and 
crafts population. 

Labour officials claim that in 
the weeks after Courtney an¬ 
nounced he would not stand for 
the party, more than 100 
members were signed up and 
more people have offered help 
since then, many of them pro¬ 
fessional people. Labour has a 
fulltime office just off the main 
street and a caravan and the 
campaign has been bolstered 
already with visits from a wide 
range of MPs with more to 
come. 


A focal point so far for all the 
candidates in Nelson has been a 
number of joint meetings on 
specific issues, including 
forestry management and in¬ 
dustrial relations. Both forestry 
and the fishing industry are 
major employers in the region 
and how the Government at¬ 
tempts to deal with the 
“Tasman Bay slime” could tell 
on election day, as could its 
stance on forestry. 

National’s big chance, party 
workers say, would be if it 
"slipped up through the mid¬ 
dle", if Courtney's intervention 
splits the traditional Labour 
vote. National organisers claim 
there are 6000 votes they can 


count on and that could be 
crucial in r five-way contest. 
Balanced against that, when 
Courtney opted to stand as an 
independent, some in the Na¬ 
tional camp, notably Mayor 
Peter Mnlonc, a former can¬ 
didate in both Tasninn and 
Nelson, argued strongly against 
National's running a candidate. 

This was on the assumption 
that Courtney would vote with 
the Government nnd was essen¬ 
tially close in his thinking to 
the party while not being a 
member. Courtney as an in¬ 
dependent would also pick up 
potential Social Credit and pro¬ 
test votes. 

National’s local electorate 
committee and the party's 
dominion headquarters 
disagreed, however, and 
36-year-old Gaire Thompson 
gained the nomination. 

Thompson is a personable 
land valuer who until recently 
owned a garage. He and his 
people have been operating a 
low-key campaign, though they 
plan to build it up with visits 
from Prime Minister Rob Mul¬ 
doon and a number of cabinet 
members. 

Recently Thompson was 
photographed in the local 
paper shaking hands with 


Malone, which party workers 
claim indicate that the mayor 
bus turned his support io the 
official party candidate, rather 
than Counncy — a rapproche¬ 
ment that would assume special 
significance, given the publici¬ 
ty from Malone’s pro-Courtney 
stance on a recent TV pro¬ 
gramme. 

For Social Credit and Values, 
the tight will most likely be lor 
the crumbs left over. Both 
social Credit’s Neville 
McLean, an advertising ex¬ 
ecutive with the Nelson Evening 
Moil newspaper and the Values 
candidate Mike Ward a 
jeweller and former art teacher, 
concede their chances arc not 
good. 

In the overall result, the in¬ 
tervention of sitting MP Court¬ 
ney, as an independent enjoy¬ 
ing the advantages of in¬ 
cumbency, must be an impor¬ 
tant factor with locals not com¬ 
mitting themselves to the likely 
effects. Nelsonians point to 
Harry Atmore, who held the 
seat as an independent for 27 
years. But Atmore, a monetary 
reformer of sorts, voted mostly 
with and had the tacit, if not 
overt, support of the Labour 
Party. Since 1948 the seat has 
almost always been held by 
Labour. If it does go National 
this time it may not be for long. 
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took the scat after a com¬ 
paratively short run-up after 
his predecessor, Ed Latter, 
pulled out, before the 1978 
election. . 

After three years as MP* 1 
Kidd now says his thinness Is 
partly the result of the speed he 


almost Immediately after his ar¬ 
rival in Parliament. Since then 
he has been actively involved in 
obtaining a three-year, contract 
for Safe Air, the Woodbourne- 
based air cargo company. 


ourful Tom Shsnd’s backing in 
the 1960s, come out strongly 
on election day. More recently 
the party has concentrated on 
the towns, where marginal 
Marlborough is won or lost — 
as Labour's Ian Brooks, who 
took the seat in a 1970 by- 
election in the latter years of 
the Holyoake era, held It for the 
1972-75 Labour Government 
and lost it in the 1975 Muldoon 


On the Labour side, the "big 
guns” have been brought in to 
back up the local campaign to 
support Graeine McCann in 
his. effon at toppling Kidd and 
recapturing a seat'essential to 
win If Labour is to form a 
Government with more than a 
paper-thin majority. 

McCann’s pleasant easy¬ 
going manner hides a sharp 
political instinct. A 36-year-old 


good deal of investment com* 
ipg into Marlborough with the 
horticulture and forestry 
developments, there have also 
been dramatic downturns in 
the boatbuilding industry and a 
Lane Walker Rudkin textile 
factory closure.' 

The Labour campaign 
organisation claims that 
membership is up on the 1978 
figure and thaiarge number of 


landslide. ,• former teacner ana Lyttelton 

To quote one local observer, borough councillor, McCann 
"there Is not much in it." In at has also worked 1 in what he 
least three of the five small , describes as a "compeiltiyt 
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borough councillor, McCann time could -point to a surge of 
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’ Smartly-dressed Ctillum 
claims to have found disiltu- 
. sjonmem: with the other' two 
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in Blenheim has . . dme and labile mtmbersWp is 1 
hi .consolidating not high, cjullumbelieves there' 1 
^1yredit. : ' has . Is! .a. high lincpmriiiued vote in 
indidate this yG8£ . Marlborough, While not confi- 
iandldafo Geqrge - j ..dent of ylctoryj he envisages a 
od fiotn 1954 to - gdnuiffe three-way split, 
hifhibi, a'&ytar* - The., real interest* however 
sod<ty tadwxt. centres on McCann and Kidd. 






